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Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a 
nonprofit insurance company founded by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918. Its primary function is to 
provide low-cost insurance and annuities for em- 
ployees of colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
educational research organizations. 


A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only 
$82.40 per year issued to a man aged 34.* This is 
pan one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
av le. 


TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are 
employed, no commissions are paid, and there are 
few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance 
Guide, describes the different TIAA policies and is 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of 
year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


urance... 
the best protection for ‘your money 


available to help members of your staff plan ade- 
quate life insurance programs. In filling out the 
coupon to request gg supply, remember that all 
employees are eligible. 


{ Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association U 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me. copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 


Name: 


Institution: 


Address: 
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of Private School Specialization 
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Cable: AFTEACHERS, NEW YORK 
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She 
Dorothy Marder 


Teachers’ Agency 


Positions: 
Colleges - Universities 
Secondary Schools 
Public Schools 
Summer Schools 
Nursery Schools 
Overseas Schools 


* 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


Educational Placements 
and 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


Now located at 

31 Union Square West 
New York 3, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 5-7467 


We have taken over the 
Kellogg Teachers Agency, 
for many years at the 
above address. 


Elisabeth King, Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


The 
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NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university to 
the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
colleges and universities, for any branch of 
instruction or administration. 
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. . of there is no dreaming, there should be no school.” 


TRUSTEEMANSHIP—DREAMING 


AND SCHEMING 


By Exvizasetu B. 


We are pleased to present here the two talks that were delivered in the section meeting for 
school trustees at the ISEB’s 35th Annual Conference in March. The first, by Mrs. Livings- 
ton Hall, Headmistress of Concord Academy, Concord, Mass., which appears below, is 


followed by the second, by Walter Beinecke, Fr. 


are available at a nominal price. 


Bernard Shaw. Said she: “Think what 

children we would have with your brains and 
my looks!’ To which G.B.S. replied, “Ah, but 
think what children we might have with your brains 
and my looks!” It is thus with trusteemanship. 
Given a poor combination on the Board, a poor 
combination of the Board with the Head of the 
school, and poor leadership by the Chairman of the 
Board, all the assets of each individual can be can- 
celled out. Happily, however, a good combination 
is not accidental as with genes. Given an under- 
standing of the need for selecting the component 
members of a Board with a care for their relationship 
to each other, and their relationship to the Head, a 
happy combination can be effected. 


‘ certain lady once proposed marriage to George 


The happy combination must meet three require- 
ments: (1) the ability to set the proper goals, goals 
beyond the obvious; (2) the ability to secure a Head 
who wants the same goals and who can work effect- 
ively to achieve them; and (3) the ability effectively 
to support the Head. 


I. THE ABILITY OF THE TRUSTEES 
TO SET PROPER GOALS 


n establishing a clear idea of goals dreaming is of 
paramount importance. Indeed, if there is no 
dreaming, there should be no school. There is 

no matter of no importance to a Trustee. But some 
matters should concern a Trustee more than others. 
What are they? Every Trustee and every Head will 
tell you that he wants to run a good school. But what 
is meant by “a good school”? The obvious is not 
enough. The good Trustee dreams of more and 
works to make his dreams come true. It is obvious 
that a good school should train the higher intelligence, 
build character, teach manners, and brush teeth. A 
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Reprints of both, bound in a single pamphlet, 


good Trustee should be able to see more than this in 
his goals. He should be able to construct a vivid 
and compelling picture of what the school he serves 
could do with the special freedoms and privileges 
implicit in its independence. That is not the business 
of the Head alone. And this is not the place for 
clichés. The good Trustee begins his dreaming by 
determining what the school is doing now with its 
independence. 


What is the school doing with its freedom to teach 
religion? Is it imposing upon the students a period 
piece which the older generation would like to have 
them cherish although it means nothing to them? 
Or is it giving them an abiding faith which will 
illumine their lives and stay the future? 


What is the school doing with its freedom from the 
restrictions of tenure? Is it the victim of a paralysis 
no less crippling than the tenure system, the inability 
to attract good teachers? Can it keep good teachers? 


What is the school doing with its freedom to select 
its students? Does it maintain the quality which 
attracts quality, the quality which is independent of 
birth or bank account? Does it really pursue excel- 
lence? Or must it bow to the power of purse or 
position? 

What is the school doing with its opportunity to 
teach the responsibilities of power and the obligations 
of advantage? Our democracy is not yet so sophisti- 
cated that it can publicly take account of the power 
that derives from ability that has the advantage of 
wealth or position or both. Publicly we must still 
teach each youngster that he is no better than any 
other youngster and let it go at that. Privately we 
can and should teach certain youngsters that while 
they are no better than their peers they are possessed 
of a good deal more and, therefore, expected to produce 
in proportion. Only if they understand that they 
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have this power can they learn its proper use. For 
them the knowledge is crucial that freedom lies in 
self-discipline and that true wealth is gained by giving. 

Finally, the good Trustee must ask what his school 
is doing for the young people it will never enroll. 
Is it a divisive influence in the sum total of American 
education? Or is it an inspiration to those who seek 


to raise the standards of the public school? It is 
not by accident that the press almost invariably 
refers to the independent school as “exclusive.” If 
we do no more than the obvious, we are doing no 
more than many a good public school is doing. Our 
independence, or privacy, can then be explained in 
no other terms than “‘exclusiveness.” We are already 
necessarily selective by reason of entrance qualifi- 
cations and tuition charges. Let us be very sure that 
this selectivity is justified by a more than ordinary 
purpose. And let our determination to achieve that 
purpose be both perceptible and effective. 

II. THE ABILITY OF THE TRUSTEES 

TO SECURE A HEAD 

WHO WANTS THE SAME GOALS 


HE second requirement for a soundly constituted 
Board of Trustees is that the Board shall 
have the ability to find and secure a Head 
who shares its dreams and who can work effectively 
to make them come true. It goes without saying 
that any Head ought to have good health, strength, 
maturity without decrepitude, a shining character, 
an appearance that is not repugnant, a few of the 
social graces, the mechanical aptitude for dealing 
with broken pipes as well as broken hearts, a talent 
for getting as well as spending, and some acquaintance 
with education. But a Head needs more. A Head 
must dream, too. He must have ideas, imagination, 
and the ability to translate his dreams into workable 
schemes. He must have, in sum, a rather special 
combination of creative talent and practicality. 

In order to identify and secure these qualities in 
the Head the Trustees must be able to distinguish 
between the function of the administrator and the 
function of a Trustee. A Head who can make their 
dreams come true must not be a “steward.” By 
“steward” I mean a person who implements or carries 
out the administration of the Board rather than 
administering the school himself. A school run bya 
“steward” may be a good school in the obvious sense. 
But it will not be much more. It will be a static 
school. School administration is daily. The need 
for creativity is, therefore, daily. If all the creativity 
resides in the Trustees alone, creativity will come only 
by spasms, when there is a Trustees’ Meeting. Too 
many of our independent schools have stewards, like 
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Country Clubs. This is partly because creativity is 
a scarce commodity amongst both potential school 
heads and Trustees. It is also because Trustees have 
an aching desire to justify themselves by acting, 
directing, carrying the ball themselves, so to speak. 
It is hard to be responsible for the outcome of the 
game and at the same time to play in the backfield. 
The aching Trustee often has, therefore, a strong 
temptation, usually unconscious, to put in a Head who 
will be no more than a steward. Moral: don’t ache; 
get a Head that wants the same goals you do and who can 
work effectively to achieve them. 


Ill. THE ABILITY OF THE TRUSTEES 
EFFECTIVELY TO SUPPORT THE HEAD 
HE third requirement for a soundly constituted 
Board of Trustees is that it shall have the 
ability to support effectively the good Head 
which it has secured. The relationship between the 
Board and the Head of the school, like the relationship 
sought in marriage and the republican form of 
government, should involve a neat combination of 
rights and duties. It is at its best when it is a relation- 
ship that runs on the power generated by mutual 
trust and respect rather than on the heat generated 
by friction and controlled by a system of checks and 
balances. It is the right of the Head to administer 
the school and to be supported by the Trustees. It is 
the duty of the Head to nurture that support and to 
use it to deliver the goods. It is the right of the 
Trustees to be acknowledged and honored as those 
finally responsible for the school and to have their 
ideas given a full consideration by the Head. It is 
the duty of the Trustees to leave the administration 
of their ideas to the Head and to give the Head 
support that the Head can use. If the Head must needs 
implore the Deity to protect him from his friends, as 
well as his enemies, all may well be lost. 
The story of the little girl who received a red tomato 
pin cushion from her Auntie will serve to illustrate 
this last and very important point. Christmas Day 
had dawned bright with promise and Auntie’s gift 
was eagerly opened. But some ten days after Christ- 
mas the gift was still unacknowledged. The little 
girl’s mother insisted that a thank-you note be 
written immediately. It was. It read as follows: 
“Dear Auntie — Thank you very much for the red 
tomato pin cushion. A red tomato pin cushion is 
what I always wanted but not very much.” 


Here is the very essence of Trusteemanship, the 
giving of support that the Head can use. The 
members of the Board may be towers of strength, 
the Head a one man (or woman) ministry of all the 
talents, and their shining goals may be one and the 
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same, but if the Trustees fail to give the Head the 
support that he needs to attain their goals, all con- 
cerned might better have gone their separate ways. 


Giving a good Head the support that he needs and 
can use requires attention to but three matters. First 
is a plan of organization based upon the people 
involved rather than upon a pattern suggested by 
tradition or convention. Second is the effective 
education of the Trustees concerning the school. The 
third is a view of finance that calculates vitality as 
well as cost rather than one which counts cost alone. 


Attention to the first means that the Board should 
know itself and the Head thoroughly in order that it 
may play up the strengths of the Head and cover his 
weaknesses, remembering that only rarely is one 
person in fact a ministry of all the talents. If a Head 
has several talents, all of which are needed but which 
cannot be exercised by him all at once, then the Board 
must decide which to use and which to leave to some- 
one else. The decision, of course, is determined by 
who is available. Thus, for example, if the need is for 
the winning of a wider public support for the school 
and the Head is the best person to win it — perhaps 
because the school is young and people want to meet 
the Head, the Head being, to them, the school — or 
perhaps because the Head can speak better than 
anyone else can for the school —then put on the 
Board people who will support an administrative 
assistant to run school routine, not people who will 
dwell negatively on the cost of Administration or 
demand that the Head be in two places at once. 
Vice versa, if the Head is not the person for this job, 
put people on the Board who will either do the job 
themselves or who will find and support people who 
can. Thus, too, the question as to whether or not 
there should be faculty representation on a Board, or 
the question as to whether there should be a pre- 
ponderance of men or women. These questions are 
irrelevant. The questions should instead always be, 
in every school, WHAT IS THE SCHOOL’S NEED 
AT THIS TIME? and WHAT PERSON HAS THE 
INTEREST AND ABILITY TO MEET IT? 

Attention to a plan of organization that is based 
upon the people involved rather than upon con- 
ventional or traditional plans also requires that the 
Board avoid becoming a slave to preconceived notions 
regarding the relationship between itself and the 
Head. For example, the Rubber Stamp Complex. 
Supporting the Head does not mean rubber-stamping. 
Equally, going along with the directions, or even the 
recommendations, of the Trustees does not mean 
that the Head has become a tool of the Board. Those 
with the Rubber Stamp Complex are a liability to any 
school because they tend to make a virtue of opposition 
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and to oppose indiscriminately. They confuse leader- 
ship with dictatorship and use their energy to prove 
that they are not rubber stamps rather than to think 
clearly and act effectively in behalf of the school. 


Supporting the Head effectively also means that 
the Board shall have an active responsibility for 
learning about the school. The Head must, of course, 
report frequently, clearly, and inclusively — by speak- 
ing, in writing, and with proof. But the Trustees 
must also do more than listen politely and carry 
papers home “to read later.” All Trustees should 
visit, when school is in session, and, if the meaning of 
what they behold is obscure, they should actively 
seek enlightenment. 


Trustees to make adequate provision for the 
financial support of the school. To provide 
this support a vistavision view of finances that goes 
beyond cost economies is essential. This is a view 
which recognizes and understands thoroughly the 
peculiar characteristics of school finance. It is a view 
which appreciates that the funds cannot be raised 
without a good Head. It is a view which appreciates 
that the Head cannot be good without the funds. 
And it is a view which understands that school 
financing requires three simultaneous operations: (1) 
keeping costs to a reasonable minimum; (2) keeping 
income up by making adequate charges; and (3) 
raising such funds as are necessary to supplement 
income from charges. 
Trusteemanship is involved with all three of these 
as follows: 

1. Keeping costs to a reasonable minimum. Trus- 
tees must carry out their responsibility here by 
delegating the spending power to a competent 
and trustworthy person. It may be the Head. 
It may be a Business Manager who will work 
with the Head. The crucial point is not the 
identity of the administrative officer of the 
school to whom the power is delegated. It is 
that it de delegated and that the Trustees 
recognize that the dailiness of the spending 
power requires that it be delegated, since they 
cannot possibly with wisdom exercise it them- 
selves. Thus delegated, the Trustees can 
effectively carry out their responsibility for its 
proper exercise by devoting their time to a 
study of the meaning of cost fluctuation as a 
whole rather than to debating the justification 
of particular items. Repeated fluctuation of 
costs on the debit side may be due to bad 
judgment on the part of those authorized to 
spend. In that case the power should be trans- 


Pree: finances! it is the responsibility of the 
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ferred to someone capable of exercising better 


judgment. But good trusteemanship requires 
remembering that this is not necessarily the 
cause. Just as frequently debits are due to 
inflation and/or changes in the plant layout 
or enrollment figure. In that case either the 
budget figure should be revised and action 
taken to secure an appropriate increase in 
income, or the fundamental cause of the cost 
increase should be removed. 


2. Keeping income up by making adequate charges 
for tuition and board. All too often Trustee 
responsibility here is interpreted to mean the 
courage to charge as much as comparable 
schools. The result is a timid presentation of 
an educational bargain to an unappreciative 
public. Good Trusteemanship means a sensi- 
tive awareness of what is involved and appro- 
priate action. First of all, of course, it means 
hiring a Head who will keep the school in 
demand. Secondly, it means working con- 
stantly to educate the public concerning the 
true facts of school costs. Many people still 
do not understand that the program of an 
independent school is offered at less than cost 
in order that the school may maintain its 
freedom to select those students best qualified 
to enter rather than to be bound exclusively 
to those with the ability to pay. Another way 
of putting it is to say that the cost of high 
standards and democratic practice is great; 
when it cannot be paid for by charges alone 
it must be paid for by winning the support 
of those who care — gifts. Charges seldom 
reflect the full cost and vary greatly. The 
confusion to the public is compounded by the 
very low charges of the endowed school which 
do not even reflect the full cost of operation. 


The foregoing suggests an aspect of Trustee- 
manship which I should like to see but have 
never seen practiced — collaboration. School 
heads, teachers, and alumni association presi- 
dents all have organizations through which 
they work out problems of joint concern. 
Why not an association of Trustees working 
together to keep charges in line with what 
people can and should pay for excellent 
education rather than Trustees working sepa- 
rately to guess what they dare to charge? 
So long as we are talking about meeting 
charges rather than making profits — a word 
never heard in school finance—this is an 
activity that seems safe from the application of 
the Sherman Law! It is said that Trustees 
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do not have the time. But Trustees are first 
and finally responsible for the schools. And 
the biggest problem facing them today is the 
question of how their schools are to be financed. 
The tax Jaws, inflation, the foundation rather 
than the individual as the patron, the corpo- 
ration as the public conscience — all these are 
factors in a situation which makes the financing 
of the independent schools a far more complex 
problem than it used to be. 


3. Raising the funds necessary to supplement 
income from charges. This is fund raising. 
This is begging, school-style. This is the art 
of standing up tall while bending the knee. 
This is the art of maintaining dignity while 
jumping through a hoop. This is Madison 
Avenue in a cap and gown. It may not mean 
hiring a Head with past experience in the 
circus or on Broadway, but it does mean 
hiring a Head in whom the parents and alumni 
have confidence. It means that the imagi- 
nation and the money of what is known as 
“the giving public” have got to becaptured. 
It means making plans for the effective use of 
the money and carrying those plans into 
action. This is scheming! 


N sum, good Trusteemanship involves both 
I dreaming and scheming. Dreaming of goals 

that go beyond the obvious, goals that will 
make the independent school an inspiration to all 
schools rather than an embarrassment to those of us 
with a conscience about what ought to be done. 
Scheming to achieve those goals by hiring a Head 
that can achieve them. Dreaming and scheming 
with the Head to make the work of the Head effective. 


And now I will tell you why I am a Head and nota 
Trustee. Once I was a student. Four times I was a 
parent. Once I was an alumnae president. Once I 
was ateacher. Twice I was a Trustee. And nowI am 
a Headmistress) Why? Do you remember Paul, 
the Apostle, who “thrice was beaten with rods, once 
was stoned, thrice suffered shipwreck, spent a day 
and a night in the deep, was in journeyings often, in 
weariness and painfulness ....” and, finally, was let 
down through a window in a wall by a basket and 
made his escape? Finally I, too, made my escape — 
not by a basket although I expect I may be carried 
out in one. To be a Head is far less frustrating than 
to be associated with a school in the capacity of 
alumna, student, parent, teacher, or Trustee. The 
job of a Trustee is essential and it can be rewarding, 
but it is hard! 
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“What is required is balance.” 


TRUSTEEMANSHIP 


By WaLTER BEINECKE, JR. 


This talk by Mr. Beinecke, Vice President of Sperry and Hutchinson Co., was de- 
livered in the section meeting for school trustees at the ISEB’s 35th Annual Conference in 
March. Together with the talk by Mrs. Hall, which precedes it, it is available in pamphlet 


form at a nominal price. 


opportunity to talk about a problem affecting 

the institutions we serve, the educational 
processes and, most important, the pupils concerned 
in our combined efforts. 


eo to say, I am delighted to have the 


Those who spend time working in this field havea 
common and, I think, constructive end. All want to 
do the very best possible job and want to do that job 
to assure the kind of leadership that our society 
requires today and will continue to require increas- 
ingly as time goes on. Ina way, because of the human 
variable, it is extremely difficult to make general- 
izations in the area we are discussing, but I believe 
that everyone here would be willing to accept that we 
are trying to strike a balance to assure making the 
best use of everybody — that is, to allow everyone 
the best chance possible to do that for which he or she 
is best fitted and, just as important, to protect our 
institutions from the pursuit of policies and practices 
which might prove to be detrimental. 


On the one hand we want the benefits of brilliant 
professional leadership as it may be brought to bear 
upon the problems of the institutions we serve. We 
want brilliance and dedication. We want knowledge, 
experience, and judgment, and we want a minimum 
number of obstacles to the implementation of the 
sound decisions that outstanding professional edu- 
cators can make and are making. However, “the 
institutions,” as Dr. Henry Wriston said, “are 
conditioned not only by their origin and management 
but by their environment as well.” It is a fact of 
human experience — certainly it is the fundamental 
premise of the system under which we live, the system 
under which schools, elementary as well as secondary, 
and colleges operate — that continuing critical scruti- 
ny under a structured system can produce the best 
that brilliance has to offer with none of the perils 
that befall people not fortunate enough to work 
within the rigors of a critical democratic structure. 
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The Trustee brings into the organization represen- 
tation of the many communities making up its 
environment, both those which influence the school 
and those which the school influences. Among them 
are not only alumni and parent bodies but interests as 
diverse as religion and finance, social problems and 
legislative, taxes and aesthetics. An effective working 
relationship between the Trustee and the adminis- 
tration of a school can come about as follows: by 
recognizing that a Trustee should be properly chosen 
neither for the power of his purse and habit for 
largesse, nor because he is someone who has a fiscal 
interest in the school’s affairs, but because he or she 
is a man or woman with a breadth of human experience 
and a willingness to work for the institution. 


individual. He should act as a liaison between 

society and the school. He can interpret the 
public’s views and requirements to the professional 
educator. Conversely, he can interpret to the com- 
munity the philosophy, the views, the policies and 
practices and, most important, the school’s aims and 
goals in such a way as to create a maximum of under- 
standing and thus a constructive and cooperative 
attitude in the community. In other words, he can 
help condition the school’s environment. This is one 
role that the Trustee can play — this role of liaison, 
a two-way channel of communication. 


Ns let us look at the Trustee working as an 


Also, as an individual, he can do something else. 
He can lend his particular personal skill to specific 
and broad projects and problems in the school. I 
believe that when a Trustee fails to perform this 
second function as an individual he is not living up to 
his responsibilities. He is not providing over-all the 
help that he should provide. To the extent that 
professional administration fails to take the fullest 
advantage of such particular skills it denies itself the 
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best, the most expert and conscientious assistance and 
thereby weakens its own base of popular support. 


The school, no matter how small, is a most complex 
little cross-section of our society. It has not only its 
fundamental problem of education but a host of 
others — moral, legal, financial, housekeeping and 
engineering, and dietary, to name a few. No educator 
can or should be an expert in all these. Trustees, 
when properly used in a frame of good organization — 
many by advice and counsel in daily operations, can 
bring a wealth of assistance to the administrator and 
thus greatly further their common goal — their 
school’s success. 


I know that in some quarters the use of Trustees to 
help in operating areas would be viewed with alarm 
for fear that the Trustees might get in the way of this 
decision or that. And this does happen. Over-all, 
however, I think that the constructive contribution 
arising out of this kind of help can outweigh its 
negative ‘aspects. The price probably is not a lot 
more than patience. 


HE second major responsibility of the Trustee 
is not as an individual. In his role as part of 
the group his responsibility is to set up and 

approve policies and to police the professionals. 
That is a shocking word and I mean it in its most 
constructive sense; but I mean to take none of the 
iron out of it. For this to work, the Trustees must 
be knowledgeable. As was commented in a recent 
issue of The Saturday Review, “‘The critic who aspires 
to become a leader must take time to search deeply 
into the meaning and purpose of education, to visit 
schools throughout the nation, and to talk with 
teachers, parents, and educational leaders before 
drawing his conclusions. He must come to under- 
stand the complexities of educational institutions and 
then must accurately diagnose the problems and make 
recommendations for improvement.” 


This quotation embraces the responsibility of the 
Trustee to become knowledgeable. I am sure there is 
nothing more trying for Mrs. Hall and the people 
who must run institutions like Concord Academy 
than a Trustee who arrives on the scene without 
having done his homework and who proceeds to 
make one or two or three carping kinds of criticisms 
which reflect the vastness of his ignorance concerning 
some of the technical necessities. 


So the work, in my philosophy, requires a Trustee 
who spends more time than is perhaps presently 
being spent at making himself knowledgeable, at 
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acquainting himself intimately with all areas of the 
educational process and its operations. If he does 
this, he is equipped intelligently to help set up the 
policies and to help police the professionals. My own 
view is that the professional in his turn has a great 
deal to gain by having the Trustee participate in 
setting up the policies and in policing the adminis- 
tration. 


The first requirement from the professional, if this 
arrangement is to work, is that he be patient. This, 
in turn requires that he understand and accept the 
complications and the benefits of the democratic 
process; for he faces the job of educating not only the 
student but also the Trustee. For this he must have 
a keen and discriminating appreciation of the differ- 
ences between efficiency for the sake of efficiency, and 
benefits accruing from the awkward and labored 
efforts of democratic machinery. 


T is a natural thing for a dedicated person with a 
bright and strong mind to take the view that a 
minimum number of people should get in his way 

as he carries out what he believes to be the design 
providing answers to this problem or that. 


The process of submitting a problem to Trustees, 
either individually or as a group, can be very trying. 
I am sure that in a great many cases the answer to a 
problem is simple and crystal clear, and when time 
has been taken to explain the situation to the Trustees, 
they agree with a minimum of questioning and 
deterrence. 


It is also a fact that the people who run our schools 
have a great deal of work to do. And time is at a 
premium. They seek efficiencies. But what is at 
stake here — and here I think differences may lie — 
revolves about the value of democratic processes. 
They are frequently distressingly inefficient to the 
efficient and orderly mind of any administrator. 


But I am reminded of an observation by De- 
Tocqueville, which I cited in a speech not too long 
ago. “The democratic approach,” he said, “is not 
always the most skillful . . . nor does it meet the 
rigorous tests of maximum efficiency... but it 
produces what the ablest governments are frequently 
unable to create; namely, an all-pervading and 
restless activity, a superabundant force, ard an 
energy which is inseparable from it, and which may, 
however unfavorable circumstances may be, produce 
wonders.” These are as noted by the late Justice 
Brandeis “the compensations in democracy which 
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may far outweigh the wastes and make it more 
efficient.” 


There are two elements involved here. First is the 
democratic machinery set up because it was felt 
wise to set it up in running the school. The second is 
the wisdom of educating people — laborious though 
it may be — to the skills of our own techniques. 


Now I am sure that good administrators have 
found some of the “superabundant forces” to which 
DeTocqueville refers a little more than they can 
take on occasion. But we would call for patience, 
understanding — and a degree of compassion for the 
shortcomings of others. On the other hand, I am 
certain that you recognize that on any Board of 
Trustees there are men of substance and ability — 
busy men — who, because of their genuine interest in 
education, have made a considered decision to devote 
time and energy to the furtherance of the institutions 
which they serve. The best among these should 
welcome the opportunity — and they should have the 
opportunity — to make their skills — and all of their 
ramifications — available to the professionals who run 
the schools, when such skills can help to produce 
sound solutions to knotty problems. Others should 
make way for those willing to devote the time required 
to do the best job. 

I think it was the Greeks who professed a great love 
for moderation in balance. They were fond of saying 
not too much of anything. So at this point I should 
like to stress that there can be too much interference 
with, professionals. I do not condone that. Help 
should be structured within the lines which I have laid 
down. Help should be on an “as required” basis. A 
successful arrangement would require a willingness — 
even an eagerness — on the part of the administrator 
to put the Trustees’ minds to work on problems; and 
the Trustees in turn should exercise restraint and 


know the limits of the helpful function they are 
expected to perform. The job that is the adminis- 
trator’s — the carrying out of policies and practices — 
should be carried out by the administrator. Working 
within the policies laid down, the administrator should 
be free to follow what his training has taught him to 
be accepted and effective — but he should certainly 
seek the restraint of intelligent and informed criticism 
from his Trustees. 


I might end my remarks by saying that I think the 
Greeks are right. What is required is balance. 


When democracy works at its best, it moves through 
the painful process of education and majority ap- 
proval. I am a firm believer that painful though this 
process is, it more often than not produces a strength 
and a uniformity in soundness of decision that 
contribute substantially to the professional in our 
school system. 


So perhaps the answer to this argument lies in 
balance, somewhere between excesses of democratic 
exercise and excesses of individual administrative 
power, which is always imperiled by the possibility of 
error. 

I repeat my firm belief that Mrs. Hall and I do 
agree on one fundamental point, and that is the end 
which both of us seek. She wants a strong institution. 
So do I. She wants to order the use of Trustees in 
one way; and I do not question her sincerity. I want 
to provide maximum helpfulness as a Trustee, while 
recognizing the limits which must be imposed by 
administrative necessities. 

Perhaps — in the democratic tradition — the clash 
and conflict of our minds here today will produce a 
better answer than has heretofore been worked out. 
I have offered my belief for your consideration. 


I hope an exciting discussion lies directly ahead. 


OLE! 
My husband’s gone to Spain on a sabbatical. 
“A teacher’s Spanish must be idiomatical,” 
He told me, and he said it quite emphatical, 
But he is neither senile nor sciatical. 


“Travel is to me anathematical; 

Besides, a pet keeps one at home dogmatical,” 
I told our friends, One must be diplomatical; 
The reason I stayed here was mathematical. 


But now I'll swim to Spain, although it’s problematical 
That I'll arrive, because I’m unaquatical — 

But jealousy will make my strength fanatical. 

His latest letter — was it idiomatical? 


Uh, uh — ecstatical. 
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A report of an experiment 


READING AND WRITING 
FOR CHILDREN AGED TWO TO FIVE 


By Epwarp I. McDowe tt, Jr. 


Mr. McDowell, Headmaster of Hamden Hall Country Day School, Hamden, 
Connecticut, conducted a section meeting on this experiment at the ISEB’s 35th Annual 


Conference in March. 


ost of us will agree, upon reflection, that 

little has been changed in the teaching of 

reading since the advent of the book. We 
have adopted some new gimmicks, prettier pictures, 
books with plastic covers, and the like, but essentially, 
the approach remains the same. 


The Early Reading and Writing Project (officially 
known as: The Yale-Hamden Hall Responsive Environ- 
ments Project) to be conducted at Hamden Hall 
Country Day School in Hamden, Connecticut, is an 
attempt to improve and evaluate some radically new 
teaching methods devised by Professor Omar K. 
Moore of Yale University. 


The project is supported by a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation and a second, smaller grant 
from the McGraw Foundation. A laboratory has 
been constructed where this work will be carried on, 
and the building is designed to facilitate observation. 


We will welcome the visit of any interested party, 
and it will be necessary only to contact us in advance 
so that we may arrange a mutually satisfactory day. 


Although the actual teaching will be carried on at 
Hamden Hall, the evaluation of the project will be 
directed by a group of specialists from Yale Uni- 
versity. Every possible area of the children’s develop- 
ment will be carefully watched, and it is hoped that 
from this effort a comprehensive picture of the 
project’s accomplishments will emerge. 


Moore’s teaching methods derive from some 
developments in the behavioral and formal sciences 
that make it reasonably clear that the intellectual 
capabilities and interests of young children have 
been seriously underestimated by many parents and 
educators. It is possible for children, aged two to five, 
to type, read, write, and take dictation. Equally 
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important is the fact that children can learn these 
skills in a way that is enjoyable to them. Adults can 
facilitate children’s learning by constructing re- 
sponsive and informative environments; i.e., environ- 
ments that permit children to explore; that inform 
children about the consequences of their own actions; 
that enable them to make full use of their own 
heuristic search methods. 


The research on which this present project is based 
was begun in 1952 by Professor Moore and pre- 
supposes that the human intellect is not exclusively 
the creature of primary drives, but one which shows 
itself to best advantage when not subject to imperious 
demands. Further, the research also presupposes 
that adequate theories of the operation of the human 
intellect must give some account of the ways in which 
human beings make inductive and deductive inferences 
about themselves and their environment. 


It is not possible for me to abbreviate the technical 
aspects of Moore’s research nor is there space to 
discuss them thoroughly. Suffice it to say that 
material is available in scientific literature which will 
shed light on this specific area of the project. 


the Early Reading and Writing Program is 

based on the simple idea that if children can 
learn to talk by the age of three, without the aid of a 
prior language, it should be relatively simple for 
them to learn to read and write this same language. 
In other words, having achieved the complex intel- 
lectual process of hearing a first language it should 
not be difficult to learn that same language in another 
form. 


FP: a comparative layman, like me, much of 
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The above hypothesis seems so logical that we 
wonder no one has meditated upon it at length and 
asked the question “Why, if there is merit in such an 
idea, do we continue to insist that children not be 
exposed to reading and writing until the age of six, 
or close thereto?” 


We would suggest that there are several reasons 
why many educators continue to insist on six as the 
proper age for reading and writing, but that one of 
these is paramount: 


Children are unable to understand current methods 
of teaching until they reach such an age. Further, 
they are not able to adapt to the current teaching 
environment until they reach approximately six. 
This teaching environment includes elements of 
competition, teacher-pupil emotional reactions, 
punishment and rewards, motivation, and many 
others. 


It is the aim of the Early Reading and Writing 
Program to construct an environment in which 
children can learn, not in which they are taught. To 
construct such an environment it might be well to 
observe, in general, what are the characteristics of the 
environment in which the child learned to speak, i.e., 
the home. 


It strikes me that there are two primary elements 
for learning in the home: first is the motivation which 
is present in the child, and second is the sense of 
reward as he learns to communicate with his family. 
There is no concept of competition as it is present in 
the classroom, nor is there any notion of punishment 
or disgrace if he does not learn. Further, he is, in 
general, free of any emotional personal antagonisms 
which hinder his learning; and he is rarely pressured 
to learn. 


HE method by which the Early Reading and 
Writing Program attempts to create the ele- 
ments of a home environment is presently 

centered about the electric typewriter. This instru- 
ment has several characteristics which make it 
eminently suitable as an aid in the creation of an 
ideal learning situation. First, it is a source of great 
motivation. Small children will play with a type- 
writer for long periods of time as many parents have 
discovered to their sorrow. Second, it makes possible, 
with a small expenditure of energy, a relatively large 
number of well formed symbols. Finally, the in- 
structor can control the operation by means of a 
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switch. Such a switch can be used should things in 
any way begin to get out of hand. 


The steps by which children are introduced to 
reading and writing on the typewriter are outlined 
below, but before listing these I must emphasize 
that no pressure is ever used during this training. 
If the child wishes to stop after five minutes he is 
perfectly free to do so. The only rule he must learn 
is that once he has stopped he cannot start again 
until the next day. The training is done individually, 
which removes the competitive element, and the child 
is never chastised in any way for any kind of error. 


The training periods run, as a rule, from thirty to 
forty-five minutes, although some children have to be 
almost dragged away at the end of this time. The 
rest of the day is spent in the usual pre-school class 
which Hamden Hall has always conducted. 


The criteria used for the selection of the children 
are the same as those which Hamden Hall has always 
used. In fact, none of the parents were aware of the 
program until after their children were enrolled. 
Some weeks after enrollment, Early Reading and 
Writing was explained to these parents, and they were 
asked whether they had objections or wished to with- 
draw their children. None did. 


Stage I. Basic Reading and Writing 
Stage II. Dictation 

Stage III. Composition 

Stage IV. Dialogue 


AVING discussed the background of this new 
method for teaching reading and writing and 
something of its mechanics, let us find out 

now what are some of the problems to be faced and 
what are the implications of such a radical departure 
from existing teaching methods? 


First, it is perfectly obvious that the present one 
to one teacher-pupil relationship makes the program, 
however sound, economically unfeasible. Part of our 
investigations of the next three years will be concerned 
with ways of automating the equipment to the point 
where we hope ultimately to make possible a one to 
ten ratio. Work is already underway to build a 
machine which, while incorporating the necessary 
features of the typewriter, will also perform other 
operations such as speaking when keys are hit, 
utilizing pre-programed material which will prevent 
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keys from operating if the incorrect one is depressed, 
etc. We are optimistic about the possibilities in this 
area, but it is still theoretical. 


Second, it must be recognized that if Moore’s 
theories and experimentation prove, as all present 
evidence seems to point, that the best time to teach 
reading and writing is at the age of three, then we 
face a tremendous job of re-evaluating our present 
educational system. It should be pointed out here 
that the value obtained by the child is not only on 
the vertical level but also on the horizontal. The 
hope is that a child who learns to read and write at 
such an early age will have the same kind of facility 
with these two skills that he has in speaking. It’s 


a rare case when one runs into a child with a “speaking 
block.” 


It is probably unnecessary for me to try to convey 
to my fellow educators the excitement which is 
attendant upon this experiment. The ramifications 
are endless, and many an idle moment has been spent 


happily speculating on the possibilities which such a 
program has for the future of education. The stark 
cold facts are, however, that even if Early Reading 
and Writing is fully as successful as we anticipate, it 
will be a long hard road to wide acceptance. We look 
to the independent schools to be the vanguard of 
those who will help us to achieve such acceptance 
and hope that any who are interested will correspond 
with us or call at The Hamden Hall Country Day 
School in Hamden, Connecticut. For those interested, 
the film which was shown at the ISEB meeting is 
available through Basic Education, Inc., Little 
Harbor, Guilford, Conn. 


DO YOU KNOW WHERE HE IS? 

The assistance of the ISEB has been solicited in 
finding Mr. Reginald Barry, who taught in Detroit some 
years ago. If any reader knows his whereabouts, please 
let the office of the Independent Schools Education Board 
know at once. Mr. Barry is urgently sought in connection 
with a will. 


WHY NOT WRITE THIS SUMMER? 
1961-62 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article on a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. i 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 
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4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHOooL they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BuLLeTIn, 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee. 

7. The editors of Tue InpEpenDENT Scuoor Buttie- 
tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Buttetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue INDEPENDENT Bu ttetin, Independ- 
ent Schools Education Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
APPROACH TO HISTORY 


portrait in the Department of Agriculture 
building in Washington, D.C. bears the 
following inscription: “What a man hears he 
may doubt. What he sees he may doubt. What he 
does himself he cannot possibly doubt.” Much of 
our education necessarily deals with facts that have 
no direct relationship to ourselves. It sometimes 
seems, however, that we over-emphasize the bare 
factual skeleton of knowledge and overlook the sinews 
and nerves, or the ability to use the knowledge we 
have so laboriously acquired in order to arrive at 
conclusions of wider scope; in other words, to think 
creatively. 


As a beginning teacher of history and geography 
on the fifth grade level, I was eager to pursue the 
facts I was teaching beyond their face value. I must 
admit to a series of failures at the outset. I began 
the course with a study of geography unmixed with 
history, as I wanted my pupils to have an under- 
standing of the general “lay of the land” before 
proceeding to its historical development. I was 
hampered partly by the sophistication of my own 
thinking (which I had not yet learned to apply 
effectively at a fifth grade level) and partly by the 
emphases of the text book and work book I was using. 
In a school for unusually advanced students the text 
book for fifth grade geography which was chosen 
probably had been intended for application on a junior 
high school level. The emphasis was on details 
rather than general outlook, and I thought that it 
was an excellent book for students who already had 
in mind a good picture of the country and wanted the 
details filled in. My fifth graders, however, were not 
all aware that California did not border on Vermont 
(as I found when I asked them to trace from memory 
a route from Maine to Florida) and had not yet 
learned that the Alleghenies are in the East, the 
Rockies in the West, and the Mississippi River in 
between. Most of them professed to not having 
heard of the Great Plains (in spite of a nightly diet of 
cowboy programs on TV). I therefore attempted to 
supplement the book by lectures on the order and 
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By Peter 
Maret School, Washington, D.C. . 


design of our country. I made them learn the states, 
the capitals, the rivers, and the mountain ranges, and 
place these on a map from memory. We had a 
game in which one member of the class would name 
the capital city of a state and the pupil sitting next 
to him would name the capital city of any state 
bordering on it (neither having mentioned the names 
of the states). Another game that they enjoyed 
playing was to attempt to plan (using a map of the 
U. S. railways) the shortest route between two distant 
points. We went from city to city, passing through 
many small towns (that they might otherwise never 
have heard of) and crossing many rivers. We also 
tried to name from memory the rivers that flowed in 
each state. The last days were spent in trying to 
draw a physical profile of the U. S. I would follow 
the directions of one pupil in my drawing, and the 
others would criticize it. In this way we gained a 
notion of how high things are, and how deep, in 
relation to the rest of the country. 


My difficulties lay in the fact that whenever I 
tried to generalize or suggest wider implications I lost 
the attention of my pupils altogether. They could not 
seem to take in even the most elementary discussion 
of the influence of geography upon history. The fact 
that the Alleghenies lay in the way of westward 
movement seemed to them to have nothing to do with 
the fact that for one hundred and fifty years civil- 
ization in America stayed pretty much along the 
Atlantic coastline. Then, too, when I assigned a 
composition in which I asked them to list the industries 
to be found in several different states and to discuss 
the possible geographical reasons for distribution of 
this sort, the results were almost entirely unsatis- 
factory. I was clearly beyond the range of the fifth 
grade mind. 


HEN I began the history section of the course, 

\ \) I had an idea which succeeded unusually 
well, and which seemed to open the door for 

creative historical thinking on a fifth grade level. My 
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idea was to try an autobiographical approach to 
history. That is, after reading a particular chapter 
one night, the pupil could on the next night imagine 
himself to be one of the historical figures discussed in 
that chapter and discuss from a personal point of 
view some aspects of life during the particular period. 
To take a specific example, the first autobiography 
was that of the first person to cross the Bering Strait. 
This was a good place for fifth grade speculation, 
since one theory of the origin of the American Indians 
is just about as good as another. I asked each of my 
pupils to imagine that he was a member of one of the 
Mongoloid tribes that lived in Siberia several thousand 
years B. C., and to begin by giving a description of 
his daily life, then go on to the causes of his migration, 
to describe the crossing, and finally to give an account 
of his life in the New World. Although very little 
could be taken as known fact, there were certain 
things we could, as a class, assume. For one thing, 
the individual who was the subject of the auto- 
biography could not have made the crossing alone; he 
must have had at least one member of the opposite 
sex with him, and more probably the crossing was 
made by a large group. For another thing, the causes 
of the migration would have to be rather severe, since 
crossing even such an expanse as the Bering Strait in 
those days was an extremely difficult undertaking; 
and third, as many of the children realized after the 
compositions were written, the individual would not 
have realized what body of water he was crossing, 
and certainly would not have called it the Bering 
Strait. 


We devoted a class period to a reading and dis- 
cussion of some of the papers. Here a few of the 
difficulties inherent in this kind of assignment became 
apparent to me. Many of the compositions dwelt on 
insignificant details. One boy, for example, spent 
most of his time describing the fire his tribe built 
to melt the ice from under the feet of his pursuers. 
There was some difficulty, too, in really putting 
oneself in the place of these savages, rather than 
looking at them from a twentieth century point of 
view. There was also a strong temptation to clown. 
The choice of a ridiculous name, for instance, would 
send the class into an uproar. Fortunately, all these 
difficulties were met by the class itself instead of by 
the teacher. Those who had written good compo- 
sitions were constructively critical of the more in- 
effective efforts. Anachronisms were pounced on 
with great glee by those who spotted them. Somewhat 
more difficult was the problem of curbing the facetious- 
ness. I finally threw the problem open for class dis- 
cussion, and the class agreed that those who had not 
been serious in their work should be made to do it 
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over and have it signed by their parents. After that 
there were very few instances of intentional facetious- 
ness. 


I found that the criticisms of the papers in class 
were so good that I decided to try another experiment. 
I asked the class whether they would like to help me 
grade the papers. The response to this was almost 
overwhelming. I turned over each set of papers to 
two members of the class in succession and asked 
them to grade and comment on the papers. I attached 
a strict penalty to any conferences between the 
graders, or any pressure from other members of the 
class to grade a particular paper lightly. I also 
warned the graders that there had better be no 
indication in the grading of favoritism or of personal 
dislike. I underlined this with the fact that each 
was to grade his own paper objectively by comparing 
it with the rest. With all these restrictions the 
members of the class fought for the chance to grade 
the papers, and their comments, as well as the degree 
of correlation in the grades given out, showed that 
they were all doing the job with great care. Un- 
orthodox as this procedure may sound, I think it had 
great value to the students in making them see their 
own efforts in the perspective of the class as a whole 
and develop constructive self criticism. I noticed a 
gradual change for the better in all the compositions, 
and many students whose papers had been done so 
carelessly that they were almost unreadable reformed 
as soon as it was impressed upon them that compo- 
sitions were no longer a confidential matter between 
individual student and teacher. I found, too, that the 
individual comments helped me a great deal in under- 
standing the point of view of the grader and furnished 
additional insight into the paper in question. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, I think I gained a certain 
amount of humility from reading the comments of 
students on other students’ papers, and humility is 
certainly an indispensable quality in a good teacher. 


HAT, then, were some of the virtues of the 
W autobiographical approach; how did my 
pupils strengthen their thinking processes, 

and what goals did they begin to set for themselves? 


I think it would be well to begin with the more 
orthodox goals of the historian. Scrupulous attention 
to factual detail is probably emphasized most often in 
history courses, and it might seem that my approach 
did not lay enough stress on this discipline. I did 
not find that this was the case. As a matter of fact, 
my pupils became more attentive to detail since in 
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their reading they now had a specific goal in mind: 
to describe life as it appeared at a certain period. 
The smallest inaccuracy in reading could distort a 
whole paper, and my pupils quickly became aware of 
this and began to train themselves to observe the 
fine points. 


The second discipline I think most historians aim 
for is developing a sense of the interrelation of events 
in the growth of civilization. Here, especially, the 
autobiographical method would seem to have limi- 
tations. If the pupil is trained to perceive history in 
isolated moments, how is he to have any sense of the 
interrelation of events? I tried to meet this difficulty 
in the particular assignments I made. For example, 
the pupil could imagine that he was an Indian seeing 
for the first time a Colonial household and noting 
everything in it that seemed to him new and strange 
and wonderful. Or, he could be a Spanish mapmaker 
forced to revise his map of the world as he received 
news of each important new voyage of exploration. 
He might also express his reaction as an Indian to the 
two segments of the walking purchase, indicating how 
the treatment of Indians by the colonists would tend 
to affect the treatment of the colonists at the hands 
of the Indians. Other assignments were frankly more 
general. I began the course by asking each student to 
glance through the book in one night and summarize 
in a page some of the main aspects of American 
development. Later such aspects of American de- 
velopment as transportation, farming machinery, 
and the growth of the slave trade could be expressed 
in terms of a single man’s changing reactions to them 
during his lifetime. The idea in every case was to 
relate ideas to be found in several separate sections 
of the book so that these began to interact effectively 
in the student’s mind, rather than to maintain a 
strict chronological presentation. 


Another discipline provided by the course was a 
checking up on the student’s private impression of 
life at different periods. At this stage of his develop- 
ment each child is still inclined to see the historical 
past as a modified version of modern life. One girl 
as a result of misreading a single sentence had formed 
the impression that the colonists had radios and 
television sets. Mistakes like these were frequently 
brought out in the open and corrected by classmates 
before they could distort further historical im- 
pressions. 


Of less purely historical interest but equally im- 
portant was the practice gained in seeing a thing 
from someone else’s point of view. I found my fifth 
graders peculiarly adept at this (much more so than 
children a few years older). They had little difficulty 
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in putting themselves in King George’s boots and 
seeing why he treated the colonists as he did. Their 
criticisms of his conduct were much more sophisti- 
cated as a result. 


Then, too, came the almost daily practice in 
composition, which is very important at this age. 
My pupils took great interest in their compositions 
and became more critical of them when they knew 
they would have to be read aloud. During the first ~ 
few weeks many children had difficulty in puzzling 
out what they had been trying to say and had to fill 
in with additional extemporaneous remarks. A 
moderate dosage of embarrassment in this way 
effected changes in grammar, spelling, and penman- 
ship which years of tutorial discipline might not have 
brought about. Writing style also improved when 
the students had a series of similar goals and were 
working within the limitations of a particular form 
which they could easily understand. I got some 
things from the fifth grade which showed up better 
in the school literary magazine than many compo- 
sitions by older children. My students became more 
perceptive, too. I was particularly struck by one 
boy’s description of the mounted Spanish invaders as 
seen through the eyes of an Aztec: ““They werestrange 
beasts, half man, half large dog. We found when we 
shot them they came apart.” 


I have not covered all the various values that the 
autobiographical approach had in helping my students 
to think creatively and to learn self-discipline. I 
shall probably find many additional advantages to the 
method as I learn to make more effective assignments. 
One important observation does remain, however, 
though it is still largely a matter for speculation. It 
seems logical to suppose that when a student has 
created imaginatively in his mind all aspects of an 
historical situation, he will be likely to remember it 
for a very long time. Facts memorized under pressure 
are easily forgotten, and not always, in the deepest 
sense, believed; but, as we observed in opening, 
“What a man does himself he cannot possibly doubt.” 
He will also, no doubt, have difficulty forgetting it. 


NEW APPROACHES IN EDUCATION 

We call attention to an important and interesting 
book, “‘New Approaches in Education,” published by the 
National Council of Independent Schools in March. No 
doubt your school received a copy then. If you have not 
seen it, look it up. If you cannot find it, write to the 
NCIS at 84 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. The book 
describes experimental practices or programs in certain 
independent schools. 
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. . « all chemistry teachers can upgrade their courses . . . to meet today’s needs.” 


CHEMISTRY IN LIGHT OF 


TODAY’S NEEDS 


By ArnsLee H. Drummonp, Jr. 


Mr. Ainslee, Chairman of the Science Department of St. Paul's School, Garden City, 
N. Y., has written for “The Bulletin” before. His “Secondary School Mathematics and 
Physical Science,” which was published in the January 1958 issue, won the 1958-59 prize 
as the best article on a specific subject field. On August I Mr. Drummond leaves teaching 
to become editor of ‘Science and Math Weekly,” a new secondary level periodical, started 
this year by Wesleyan University’s Department of School Services and Publications. 


LL chemistry teachers who have participated in 
A National Science Foundation programs, or 
who follow trends in the literature are aware 
that the Division of Chemical Education of the 
American Chemical Society is sponsoring the develop- 
ment of a new high school chemistry course, which 
has as its central theme the chemical bond. Text and 
laboratory materials are now being written and tested 
in a num ber of high schools.! 


It will be very interesting to study the results of 
this program. In the meantime, however, all chemis- 
try teachers can up-grade their courses the better to 
meet today’s needs. As I see it, there are two aspects 
to this situation; what we can expect from our 
students, and the availability of adequate textual 
materials. 


It has been my experience that 11th grade people 
in chemistry are capable of far greater achievement 
than is expected in the most rigorous of standard high 
school texts. In fact, 1 am constantly being surprised 
by the intellectual resources of these youngsters. 
It is my belief that the ‘‘educationists”’ have led us 
to a negative point of view regarding our children. 
Henry Wriston comments, “During the last generation 
there has been a strong tendency to level requirements 
down, in order that the slowest, in the words of the 
sentimentalists, should not have their tender person- 
alities ‘damaged by failure... .’ The worst error 
which has bedeviled education during this generation 
has been a tragic underestimation of the educability 
of individuals.”2 This leveling down has crept into 


\See Fournal of Chemical Education: 35, pg 54 (1958); 35, 
pg 56 (1958); 36, pg 90 (1959); 37, pg 209 (1960). 

2Wriston, Henry M., “Rugged Individualism,” The Annie 
Talbot Cole Lecture, Bowdoin College, 3-27-60. 
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all of our classrooms, and is what we must recognize 
and fight against if the innate capabilities of our 
students are to be realized. It is my hope that 
others have noted the restlessness and vague dissatis- 
faction which students exhibit when confronted with 
today’s conventional high school course. It simply 
fails to challenge or excite. 


If we may conclude, then, that our students are 
capable of higher achievement, and that they will 
work harder under a dedicated teacher, we run head-on 
into a most disturbing text situation. It is a matter of 
record! that most high school texts still approach 
chemistry as it was taught in the early part of this 
century, and that a large amount of material now 
deemed necessary is either not treated, or is handled 
in a most superficial manner. Apparently we cannot 
resort to the 1960 edition in order to give an exciting, 
modern course. 


Unfortunately, and this is the rub, we must tap 
our own resources in order to begin moving in the 
right direction. I should like to describe my own 
efforts along these lines, thinking that others might 
profit from my experiences. 


o begin with, it is well known that chemical 
bonding and the properties of elements ‘cannot 
be understood in depth without adequate 

knowledge of atomic structure. In my course the 
“cloud charge,” atomic orbital electron distribution 
concept of the atom, is fully developed in a non- 
mathematical fashion, starting with the elementary 


1Summers, Donald, “Are High School Chemistry Texts 
Up-to-Date?” Four. of Chem. Ed., 37, pg 263 (196). 
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particles and tracing historically atom models as they 
were invented by the theoretical chemists and physi- 
cists. On the other hand, most standard high school 
texts still utilize the Rutherford planetary atom 
model, which was considered unsatisfactory as early 
as 1913. I do not consider this descriptive treatment, 
which includes quantum numbers, de Broglie’s wave- 
particle duality, the Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, 
and the meaning and application of the Schrédinger 
wave equation, too difficult for the 11th grader of 
average intelligence. And to this end I have prepared 
a booklet? for student use, covering, in addition to the 
structure of the atom, modern concepts of bonding. 
It is significant that the majority of my students find 
this the most exciting phase of the year’s work. 


The bonding topics treated are ionic valence, 
covalence, dative bonding, resonance, and partial 
ionic character of bonds. The approach used to 
describe covalent bonds is the ‘overlapping’ of atomic 
orbitals, and the hybrids postulated to explain the 
carbon-carbon double and triple bonds are presented. 
The concepts of ionization potential, electron affinity, 
and electronegativity are introduced to deepen the 
understanding of interactions between atoms. Proba- 
ble atomic and ionic radii are also studied, with 
emphasis upon the relationship between the size of 
the particle and the following: ionization potential, 
electron affinity, electronegativity, and molecular and 
crystal structure. These ideas are then related to the 
periodic table, making it a useful guide rather than 
merely an impressive chart on the laboratory wall. 
This material is introduced early in the course, 
providing the intellectual equipment needed to use 
the periodic table, which is then fully utilized as an 
aid to understanding chemical principles and 
properties. 


There are certain key areas in theory which become 
almost sublimely simple to the student when he has 
covered the ground-work outlined above. 


Study of the sizes of atoms and ions, and of the 
energy factors involved in bonding provides the 
transition to a consideration of the kinetic molecular 
theory of matter, and the collision theory of chemical 
reactions. The student has little or no difficulty 
grasping the notion of kinetic energy and its asso- 
ciated property of particle motion, which leads 
directly to the fundamental differences between solids, 
liquids, and gases. He is then in good position to 
comprehend chemical reaction by collision, and the 
energy factors involved. 


2Drummond, A. H., “The Structure of the Atom and the 
Chemical Bond, A Modern View,” ditto process (1959). 
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The properties of ionizing solvents, particularly 
water, are very easily understood after an introduction 
to the concepts of partial ionic character and dipolar 
molecules. The action of these solvents on dipolar 
solute molecules and crystalline substances is now 
obvious in terms of electrostatic forces. The intro- 
duction of ionic equilibrium and acid-base theory 
follows naturally. 


Arrhenius’ classic hydrogen ion, hydroxide ion acid 
base theory, is first presented because of its simplicity 
in terms of the background developed. The elements 
of the Brénsted-Lowry theory are then introduced. 
The bonding material previously discussed enables the 
student to understand immediately the cause and the 
nature of the hydrated hydrogen ion (proton), called 
the hydronium ion. Whereas the Arrhenius theory is 
pretty much restricted to aqueous systems, the 
Brénsted-Lowry concept applies to many dipolar 
solvent systems, and indeed may even be used to 
explain numerous reactions not occurring in solution. 


Hydrolysis is a phenomenon difficult for the student 
when presented as it is in standard high school texts. 
On the other hand, the reaction between anions or 
cations and water becomes quite clear with the aid of 
the Brénsted-Lowry acid-base approach. 


An added bonus is the ease with which the most 
general acid-base theory, the Lewis concept of 
electron pair donation (base) and acceptance (acid), 
may be introduced. This approach, very useful in 
organic chemistry, follows logically from teaching 
the so-called “Lewis octet rule,” and the diagraming 
of molecular structures using the “dot” notation. 


The dynamic nature of the equilibrium attained in 
heterogeneous chemical systems, solutions of acids and 
bases, and in physical systems also becomes a good 
deal more comprehensible after the introduction of 
modern views on atomic and molecular interactions. 


Another phenomenon necessary to explain ade- 
quately numerous chemical properties commonly 
taught is the formation of complex ions. Since the 
essential reasons for complex ion formation have 
already been established, it is a simple matter to 
include this material. 


The very broad and important topic of oxidation- 
reduction may be integrated successfully by this 
approach, instead of the spot treatment it still receives 
in the standard texts. A plot of the first ionization 
potentials (given, of course, during the study of 
bonding) vs. atomic number for the first forty or so 
elements, and a study of the oxidation series estab- 
lishes very clearly the basic reasons for metallic and 
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non-metallic replacement reactions, and the “why” 
of the ions oxidized and reduced in electrolytic cells. 
In addition, this more sophisticated approach to 
oxidation-reduction provides for a simplification of 
the already artificial classification of inorganic re- 
actions — gone are direct union, decomposition, single 
replacement, and so on, and in their place we have 
just two types; oxidation-reduction and metathesis 
(double replacement). 


Prior to the incorporation into this course of 
modern views of atomic structure and bonding, one 
of the most difficult techniques for the student was 
balancing redox equations. Since then the “change of 
oxidation number” method has been very successfully 
mastered — principally because valence and oxidation 
number are now rational concepts based upon atomic 
structure and bonding probability, which in turn are 
readily associated using the periodic table. 


will fail to see that with this approach the 

teaching of the properties of groups of elements 
must be meaningful, and easily accomplished. Trends 
in physical and chemical properties within a given 
group, and indeed, the properties of the group as a 
whole, are quickly related to the structures of the 
particular atoms and ions. Here again the periodic 
table is of prime importance as a guide. 


Len few readers who are chemistry teachers 


A significant difference is that it is no longer 
necessary to memorize willy-nilly the many reactions 
studied. The sensitive student will begin to assemble 
a classification of reactions in his mind based upon the 
position of the element in the periodic table, which 
will reveal its relative degree of metallicity. Knowing 
this, and using the table of electronegativities, he is 
then able to predict with reasonable accuracy whether 
or not the element will combine with other elements, 
the nature of the bond formed in binary compounds, 
the properties of typical compounds, the reactions of 
the element and its compounds with water, and so on. 
Not all students are as proficient as suggested here, 
but all do recognize and appreciate group properties 
more readily. This, of course, enables the teacher to 
hold the attention of the class, and to handle this 
material in a more efficient manner. 


In this brief discussion I have tried to show how 
integrating modern views of atomic structure and the 
chemical bond into the secondary school course can 
bring to life materials which are now, at best, super- 
ficial, uninspiring and unrewarding for the student 
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and the teacher. Even if a standard high school text 
is being used, this material may be introduced and 
taught in place of that in the text. The level of all 
topics following in the book may then be taken as a 
starting point, and be brought up to date, and in line 
with modern thinking. 


I would also suggest that there are many very 
suitable, well written text books available which have 
been overlooked because they were written by college 
teachers. It has been my observation that these are 
the best books, and some are ideal for the independent 
school college preparatory course, even if they do 
carry the questionable label of “college level.” 


In the few years that I have used this attack, first 
by lecture alone, and now with the aid of the booklet, 
the rewards have been great. In the classroom there 
has been a new sense of expectancy, and a generally 
higher level of achievement. Probably the greatest 
gain, however, has been the stimulation of further 
study. There is now strong demand for our advanced 
placement course, and a significant increase in the 
number who indicate an intention to study more 
chemistry in college. And those who have gone on 
are doing a better job. It seems clear, at least to me, 
that our students are able to do more, and to do it 
better than we ever expected. We need only to look 
above our present curricula and text books, with 
their antiquated points of view, and make the effort 
required to deliver chemistry as it is, not as it was 
fifty years ago. 


WORKSHOP IN READING RESEARCH 


On March 28, 1961, The Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, Inc., held an invitational workshop on 
recent research into reading problems. The ISEB was 
asked to be represented on the panel by your Chairman 
of the Bureau of Research, to report on the Bureau’s 
recent study of “Phrase Reading.’”’ Held at the University 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado, the workshop included 
panelists from colleges, universities, and public school 
systems in Kansas, Illinois, Arizona, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, California, Oregon, and Oklahoma. A 
feature of the meeting which made for efficiency in getting 
immediately down to the controversial elements in the 
various studies and for making the highly-trained audience 
letter perfect in the details under discussion was the sending 
of reprints of the studies, in advance of the meeting, to all 
those who had expressed an interest. In the opinion of 
your representative, the consensus seemed to be that 
there is “‘still juicein the Phrase Reading apple,” that 
further study should be encouraged. 


Warren B. Koen.er, Chairman 
ISEB Bureau of Research 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A correspondence in recent years on matters relating 
to school public relations led us to ask Robert Matson, 
director of public relations, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., to share his views with all of us. He complied 
graciously. There may le suggestions for others in what 
he says here: 

In discussing public relations most practitioners 
feel called upon to define it. This is no small task 
because public relations is such an amorphous term 
that varies widely according to the situation. As 
Carl Byoir, one of the leaders in the field, has said, 
“Public relations is whatever the individual prac- 
titioner thinks it is.” 

If public relations is difficult to define in business, 
government, or other common endeavors where it is 
most prominent, it is even harder to pin down in the 
school world. All kinds of “relations” can be broken 
down into varying categories. There are alumni 
relations, parent relations, faculty relations, student 
relations, employee relations, community relations, 
press relations, and many others. Should fund- 
raising be considered development, alumni relations, 
or public relations — or all three? In what category 
does your alumni magazine fit? Or student publi- 
cations? There’s no real answer. It depends upon 
what the institution prefers to name something — and 
perhaps the name is of no real importance. 


However, it is important that an institution live 
under a sound public relations philosophy. My 
favorite definition of successful public relations is: 
“First, do right; then tell people you’ve done right.” 

If this precept is sound, then public relations 
becomes involved in virtually every phase of a 
school’s activities. It starts with the board of 
trustees that establishes policy and should occupy a 
priority position in the thinking of the headmaster. 
But it also embraces everything from the way the 
operator answers the telephone to the condition of the 
grounds. Contrary to what most people with only a 
passing knowledge of public relations believe, perhaps 
the least important of a well-rounded P. R. program 
is publicity or press agentry. 

If public relations is concerned largely in the realm 
of policy, then the person assigned to assist the head- 
master in carrying out P.R. should be competent and 
should occupy an important position in the institution. 
He should, I believe, report directly to the headmaster 
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and should have his complete confidence. He should 
have the time and freedom to investigate anything 
and everything within the school and to make re- 
commendations for their improvement from the public 
relations standpoint. 


The good school P.R. man should not only help 
interpret the school to its various constituencies; he 
should also report the attitudes and reactions of these 
groups to the headmaster. Many public relations 
programs are impotent because P.R. is falsely regarded 
as a one way street. 


The effective public relations man should have such 
rapport with his headmaster and others in the school 
that he can speak frankly. He should be brought 
into policy making decisions before they are settled 
and his advice solicited. He should in all good 
conscience oppose those ideas that he honestly believes 
are contrary to good public relations for the school 
and offer ideas that will be helpful. 


Such a procedure should include the freedom to 
criticise and advise the headmaster himself. Perhaps 
the headmaster is unconsciously repeating year after 
year the same tired jokes at alumni meetings. Maybe 
he becomes so engrossed in running the school that he 
forgets to visit the barber with any regularity. Or 
maybe he is hurting the feelings of people in the local 
community by not attending events important to 
them. The conscientious P.R. man will speak un- 
hesitatingly — but tactfully —to his headmaster to 
help him correct the deficiencies. The point is, he 
should have the position and stature to help the head- 
master without feeling that he is overstepping his 
boundaries. 


Moving as he does in these lofty realms, the public 
relations man sometimes acquires delusions of gran- 
deur. This can be fatal, or at least calls for a sound 
spanking from the headmaster as a remedial action. 
The public relations man’s duty is to execute policy 
set by his superiors. Advise, sure. But once the 
decision is made by the board, the headmaster, or any 
department head, then the public relations man must 
carry it out. If he doesn’t like the policies he must 
work under, then the P.R. man should move to 
another place where the policy will be more to his 
liking. 

All this calls for a professional public relations 
practitioner with the highest competency and ex- 
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perience the budget can afford. The day has long 
passed — if it ever existed — when an English teacher 
who no longer has the spark for imparting knowledge 
in the classroom, the faculty wife who edited her 
college literary magazine, or the young alumnus who 
has had articles published in Hot Rod can serve the 
school successfully as its public relations director. In 
the long run the hiring of a top notch public relations 
man on the staff, or P.R. counsel on a part-time basis, 
if that is all that is required, will pay big dividends 
because of the value of good public relations. 


Rosert Matson 


SUGAR AND SPICE 


“A mail campaign to enlist the annual support of 
non-alumni donors for The Northfield Schools, East 
Northfield, Mass.’’ was attractively presented in 
exhibit style folder at the ISEB Conference’s press 
room. Four mailings were explained by Frank W. 
Pearsall, director of public relations: ‘Objectives and 
methods were spelled out in greater detail than we 
would have used in mailings designed for alumni or 
old friends.” 


Several features in a recent Culver Alumnus, Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind., have special values: 
“What is Your Image of Culver?” (an opening page 
by the superintendent); “Library can unshackle 
prisoners of the contemporary”; ‘1930s — Educa- 
tional Theorists versus Teaching Pragmatists”’; ““Facul- 
ty Wives, influential minority in academy community, 
are powers behind the scenes of varied activities.” 
These few titles may have suggestions for editors 
elsewhere. 


Every critic must be happy to have his expressed 
opinion confirmed. (We have often wondered whether 
dramatic critics do not create some oddly-phrased 
complimentary opinions in the hope that they will 
later appear in 40-point type or even upon brightly- 
lighted marquees.) Long an admirer of “From the 
Headmaster’s Study,” letters to parents by Canon 
Martin, St. Albans School, Washington, D.C., we 
learn happily that some of his so-titled bulletins have 
been published in book form. Letters from a Head- 
master’s Study is good reading for everyone. 


A fine example of news coverage and photographic 
talent, informally applied, appears in The Dana Hall 
Bulletin, Wellesley, Mass., as a report is made on the 
students’ visit to the United Nations. And Dana 
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Hall’s special African project this year is similarly 
well-presented. (Grace Hinson, of Ghana, was en- 
rolled at the school for three weeks.) 


Accompanying the Newsletter of Scarborough Coun- 
try Day School, N. Y., is a page of the calendar of 
events related to the school for the two succeeding 
months. Readers, who are principally parents, are 
also told that twenty faculty members attended the 
35th Annual Conference of the ISEB in early March. 
And —the Newsletter is signed by the hand of H. 
Leonard Richardson, headmaster, thereby adding a 
touch of the personal to what is more often classified 
as impersonal and routine. 


+ 


A four-pager, briefly-worded and appropriately- 
illustrated, from The Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass., accents the cultural advantages of the school’s 
location. The back page shows a map of the country- 
side, accompanied, in part, by “if we can get to 
Boston easily, so can Boston get to us. It brings 
fresh food daily from the markets, good doctors in a 
matter of minutes when there is need, distinguished 
speakers and guests.” 

* 


One of the finest student newspapers of this aca- 
demic year is The Deerfield Scroll, Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Mass., under the editorship of Dana T. 
Ackerly. The issue dated February 18 is a ten-page 
model of excellence — in degree of care of preparation 
and in the variety of interests presented. Two of 
these are: “Scroll Salutes Trustees,”’ with good-sized 
half-tones of individual members of the board and 
well-pointed biographies, and ‘Admissions Office 
Vital in Deerfield’s Operation,” an instructive pictorial 
study. The student editorial, business, and photo- 
graphic boards are large, but they have got results 
that may serve as an example to many other schools. 


The Northfield Schools, East Northfield, Mass., 
evidently have had gratifying results from the sale of 
recordings to their public. The latest one is titled 
“The 1960 Christmas Vespers,” a 12-inch double- 
faced high-fidelity plate, $3.50, postpaid. The North- 
field and Mount Hermon choirs presented the Christ- 
mas story in song. 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


Bulletins to parents of Renbrook School, West 
Hartford, Conn., command attention. The lead 
sentence of a recent one: “The Parent Council is 
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deeply concerned over the alarming deterioration of 
discipline in our children,” and then minimum safety 
rules for behavior of children being transported to 
and from the school are laid down by one of the 
mothers, evidently an officer of The Parent Council. 
Misbehavior in buses or carpools was the particular 
subject of that bulletin. 


Editors who try to avoid the “continued on page 
xx” in their make-up for page proofs win our ad- 
miration. One of the pleasures in reading certain 
“slick” magazines and two outstanding news maga- 
zines is that such a line never appears. Now an 
elementary school publication (of the students) on 
page five (pages two, three and four being entirely 
advertisements) contains the lead paragraphs of 
sixteen “continued on page xx” stories. One would 
have to be a devoted, and a mechanically-minded, 
reader in many cases to follow the stories through to 
the end. The paper must be a profitable enterprise, 
for pages sixteen to twenty, inclusive, are also com- 
pletely advertising. 


How to finance an alumni directory (if there must 
be one) is a problem to many schools. Lately we 
observe a plea for “‘additional contributions needed to 
defray alumni directory cost,” and $2.00 is asked for. 
This appeal is sandwiched between an alumni fund 
solicitation and a development campaign solicitation. 


VOLUNTARY EDUCATION COUNCIL 


During a recent workshop of the public relations 
committee of the I S E B in New York City, there was a 
discussion period on the subject of community relation- 
ships. The description of the Rochester (N. Y.) Voluntary 
Education Council given by Buell Critchlow, headmaster 
of The Allendale School, was fascinating. We asked him 
to share the story with our members. He generously com- 
plied with the request and prepared the following: 


Fourteen years ago a group of five or six men 
gathered informally at lunch to chat about their hopes 
and problems in their common field — education. 
The purpose was really, I believe, to share their 
miseries as well as to enjoy an hour with friends who 
shared the same interest. 


From this first gathering has sprung the Voluntary 
Education Council. Today its members number 
twenty-three, but it remains a closely knit, friendly, 
and informal body, bound together by one paramount 
concern — support and improvement of Rochester’s 
educational and cultural facilities. 
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For the past ten or twelve years the group has met 
four times a year, in October, December, February, 
and April. Members are invited to join with the 
understanding that, although there are no dues or 
fees, each will serve as host for a meeting, as his turn 
comes, which is about once every four years. This 
consists of a dinner at either a club or one’s own 
institution. Dinner is started promptly at 6:30, and 
the meeting ends promptly at 9:00. 


Over the years the effect of this council has been 
most pronounced in bringing about a closer relation- 
ship and better understanding among its members. 
Because of its informality we have learned what each 
institution is really doing and thinking. This has 
promoted cooperative programs which would have 
been less likely under routine circumstances. Of 
particular note has been the active interest the 
library, museum, and art gallery have shown in 
school projects which might never have been con- 
sidered except for this personal contact. Sharing of 
facilities has been developed between colleges and 
schools as an outgrowth of the V. E. C. College 
libraries and certain athletic equipment have been 
made available to secondary schools, and faculty 
members have been shared. 


For the past two years a careful study has been 
made to see if within the V. E. C. we are cooperating 
with each other in all possible ways to broaden the 
cultural and educational offerings made to the city. 
When this study is completed, it is being considered 
as a project for the V. E. C. to publish a small booklet, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, listing all the 
educational and cultural opportunities available in 
Rochester and Monroe County. 


Not to lengthen this report, but rather to give you 
an idea of other completely different discussions held 
by this group, I list the following interests. We have 
had several sessions led by the head of the Rochester 
Public Library on college, school, and public libraries. 
We have been a force behind Educational Television 
promotion in the city and also a very interested party 
in the present topic of Community Colleges in New 
York State. 


May I conclude by making these short comments. 
None of us knows what will come next, we are always 
looking for new fields to search. We are in no way a 
pressure group, nor one to formally enter into city 
politics. We are held together without by-laws or 
constitution, but rather by a strong force — the 
desire to help one another improve, and by so doing 
to make Rochester a difficult city to beat when 
education and cultural offerings are a point of measure. 
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The following institutions and organizations are 
represented on the Council: 


The University of Rochester 

The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 

The Allendale School 

The Columbia School 

The Harley School 

The First Supervising District of the 
Board of Education 

Second Supervising District of the 
Board of Education 

Rochester Board of Education 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rochester School for the Deaf 

Rochester Public Library 

Nazareth College 

The Memorial Art Gallery 

St. John Fisher College 

Catholic Schools of Rochester 

Rochester Museum of Arts & Sciences 

State Teachers College of Brockport 

Roberts Wesleyan College 


I sincerely recommend this as a thought for those 
of you located in a city or in suburbia. If you wish 
more detailed information, please drop me a line. 


CriTcHLOW 


MISCELLANY 


From the American Alumni 
March 20, 1961: 


Among the not-lamented casualties of recent 
years in alumni work is the “‘ex”’ once widely used 
as a prefix before the class numerals of non- 
graduates. The “second class citizenship” which 
the “ex” seems to denote became offensive, in the 
opinion of most alumni directors, and detrimental 
to the aim of building a strong, continuing asso- 
ciation of a/] former students for alma mater’s 
welfare. Gradually those two little letters began to 
disappear from address plates and alumni direc- 
tories, until by the middle 50’s only a few hardy 
holdouts continued to use it as a sign of distinction 
between grads and non-grads. 


Council Digest, 


Having long condemned this practice, we were glad 
to observe its disappearance during the past twenty 
years. Not all schools, however, have replaced the 
“‘ex”’ stencils, and even some of us who think we have 
done that will occasionally have a carry-over of the 
past appear on an envelope about to be mailed. 


* 


When the top executive prepares his page for the 
school’s magazine, he should dig deep and give of his 
best (as, regrettably, is not always the case). We 
cast a quick appreciative eye at a recent page by 
George L. Follansbee, president of Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. After a rhapsody on the 
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beauties of the winter campus as “fa mass of white 
loveliness” and a brief comment on the year past, he 
says, in part: 
An important question and one frequently 
asked is, ‘‘What lies ahead for the Independent 
School?” It is most pertinent and cannot be fully 
explored or answered in a few words here. It can 
be partly answered, even largely answered perhaps, 
by those who have attended an independent school. 
It’s not a matter of whether you went to Arnold or 
Shady Side, that you are the father of girls not boys, 
that you didn’t finish at the Academy but went East 
toschool. The question you have to answer, having 
attended an independent school, is whether or not 
you believe there is a need or a place for the inde- 
pendent school in our way of life. 


If you and others don’t believe so then the road 
ahead is a difficult one, for no one knows what the 
independent school has to offer better than you. If 
you do believe in the independent school, and the 
reasons can be many and varied, then the way 
ahead is one of hope and expectation. 


Like a church, hospital or civic organization, 
the real strength and test of the independent school 
lies in the interest and devotion of those who 
believe in it. Without it Shady Side or any inde- 
pendent school has a most difficult task ahead. 


Yes, the campus is beautiful today and every 
day, but the real beauty and strength of the 
Academy lie in the hearts and minds of those who 
believe in her and her future. 


The alert editors call attention in their publications 
to the attendance of faculty members at the annual 
conferences of ISEB. Many schools see to it that a 
summary of the values of the conference is presented 
at a faculty meeting, as was most recently noted in 
Messenger, the fine employee and faculty bulletin of 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 


* 


And now we come to the close of another volume 
of the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLetin — and, for us, 
another year of enjoyment of the productions of those 
of you who have been so kind as to keep this address 
on a stencil. Surely no one would want these next 
six months between deadlines to hang on our hands, 
presenting new opportunities for mischief or indolence! 
Then, to those who have not already done so: Why 
not add a stencil for us to your collection so that we 
shall be on your mailing list for our enlightenment and 
for happier summer moments? By now everyone 
realizes that we are gentle in criticism and that, when a 
sharper opinion is expressed, the school’s name is 
omitted. 


The best of all summer times to each one of our 
grand ISEB people! 
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UNIFORM TRANSCRIPT 


The ISEB’s Elementary Schools Committee, in association 
with its sub-committees, concerns itself with the interests and 
problems of the elementary schools.. Among the problems is that 
of transferring pupils from elementary school to secondary school. 
An important aid will be the new transcript form reproduced on 
pages twenty-six and twenty-seven. 


For the better part of a year, a combined ERB and 
ISEB committee, appointed by the ISEB’s Ele- 
mentary Schools Committee, has been working on a 
uniform transcript and commentary form for use in 
transfer from elementary independent or public 
school to independent secondary school. The sample 
form, printed here, is the result of their efforts — the 
result of innumerable proposals and counter-proposals 
and the weighing of alternatives governing format as 
well as content. 


In a poll as to possible use of this form conducted by 
the committee among a sampling of each type of 
school concerned — boys’, girls’, and elementary — 
the response was such as to encourage the committee 
to proceed with the printing of the form for use this 
coming year. Fifty-seven schools were polled; of the 
forty-eight that answered, thirty-four schools said 
they would use the form, ten schools would give it a 
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qualified use (i.e. would accept it from the elementary 
school); and three schools (elementary) said they 
preferred their own form; one school was undecided. 


As of this writing, the form may be purchased, at 
cost, from the Educational Records Bureau, 21 
Audubon Avenue, New York 32, New York. 


Lanapon G. RANKIN 
East Woods School 


Epwarop R. Kast 
The Short Hills Country Day School 


Dr. Rosert D. Nortu 
Educational Records Bureau 


Rosert W. SIpEs 
Phillips Academy 


FEssENDEN WILDER 
Brooks School 
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Transcript of record of 


Transcript for Admission to Independent Secondary Schools 


First Name Middle Name Last Name 
Birth date Sex. Grade. Applicant for grade 
Sending school Entered Leaving. 
Month Year Month Year 
Course Marks ISEB Exam. Marks 
Grade........ 19... = 1%....... Grade_.... 19. - 19... | Grade... 19... - 19... || Grade. 
Subject Area Course Description® Mark Course Description® Mark Course Description® Mark Examination Mark 

English 
Mathematics 
French 
Latin 
Social Studies 
Science 
Other: 


“Identify specific course: e.g., arithmetic, elem. algebra, inter. algebra, geometry, American history, civics, gen. science, biology, first-year French, second-year Latin, ete. 


Honor grade. Passing grade—— Length of period Applicant ranks _..._._.. in class of students. 
Date Grade Vv Ss L T Vv Q T Test Date Scale or Form 1Q 
Score Verbal 
%ile WISC Performance 
Score Full Scale 
%ile Binet Form: 
| Other: 
IQ or Aptitude Tests Date Grae LS. Gile Date Grade LS. %ile Date Grade— LS. Sile 
Otis 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 
JSAT — Verbal X X X X XX X X X 
Numerical XXX X X X XX X 
ACE — Quantitative AXK X X X X X X 
Linguistic X X X X X X XX X 
Total X X X XXX XXX 
Equivalent IQ XXX X XX 
Other: 
Reading Tests Date LS. %ile Date LS. %ile Date LS. %ile 
Traxler or DRT — Rate 
Comp. 
Total 
Other: 
Stanford G.E. |1LS.%ile] GE. |1.S.%ile] GE. |1S. %ile Cooperatives LS. %ile 1.S. Gile LS. %ile 
Paragraph Meaning English — Mech. of Exp. 
Word Meaning Eff. of Exp. 
Spelling Reading Comp. 
Language Total 
Arith. Reasoning Mathematics 
Arith. Computation French 
Social Studies Latin 
Science Social Studies 
Study Skills Science 
Battery Median Other: 
Signature Position Date 


pews Jolntly ee Independent Schools Education Board and the Educational Records Bureau, 1961. Distributed by the Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
ve., New 
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Commentary on the Candidate 


The following traits and activities of 


First Middle Last 
should be covered by the headmaster by full and appropriate comment in the space below: 
I. Personal traits: a. Citizenship d. Conduct and cooperation g. Acceptance by his peers 
b. Responsibility e. Character and integrity h. Maturity in relation to peers 
ec. Leadership f. Initiative and drive i. Emotional stability 
II. Academic characteristics: a. Work habits d. Likelihood of success in secondary school 
b. Intellectual curiosity e. Achievement in relation to potentiality 
ec. Reading habits and skills 
III. Participation and proficiency in extra-curriculum: a. Athletics d. Dramatics g. Hobbies & jobs 
b. Music e. School publications, h. Community activities 


ce. Art & shop f. Student government 


IV. All things considered, do you recommend this | V. In relation to boys (or girls) of the same age you 
candidate for School? | have known, please summarize your rating below: 
Enthusiastically With reservations ..............* Outstanding Excellent Good Fair Poor 
As a student ......... 


Confidently Do not recommen ................. 
*Please explain reservations on separate shect. As a person + 


Date. 


Signature. Position. 
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PERSONALS» 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Butietin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Bu.tetin will forward replies to the advertiser. 
Please do not ask the ISEB to forward anything but letters. Catalogues should be sent direct to the advertiser 


after contact has been made. 


Note: The ISEB does not operate a placement bureau. It does not maintain a file of applicants or of positions 


available. 


Positions Open 


SENIOR COUNSELOR — SUMMER CAMP 
A good opportunity for a teacher under thirty-five, married 
or single, to join staff of well established camp for boys in Maine. 
Salary, commission plus living quarters. 
Write to: Box 9004-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL SOUGHT 
Elementary principal or administrator wanted for boys’ 
boarding school, grades 4-8. Master’s degree in elementary 
education, experienced in private school work, also to teach 7-8 
grade mathematics. 
Write to: M. W. Horstman, Headmaster, Saint James School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 


MIDDLE SCHOOL HEAD WANTED 
For 12-grade coeducational day school for September 1961 
or possibly September 1962. To take charge of grades 5-8 
inclusive and do some teaching. Prefer man with Master’s 
degree and experience with these grade levels. 
Write to Box 9005-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


OPENINGS FOR TEACHERS 

Independent coeducational day school in Kentucky desires 
candidates for staff additions for Grades 5 through 8. School 
will add Grade 9 in 1962. Experienced candidates in English, 
mathematics and science, who have athletic and musical interests 
and skills, are especially sought. 18 students in a class. Excellent 
salary scale. 

Please write to: Box 9006-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. _ 
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Positions Sought 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING POSITION DESIRED 
High school teaching position wanted. Woman, married, 
A.B. and A.M. degrees; 15 years’ experience in teaching Latin, 
English, history, and speech. References and personal data on 
request. 
Write to: Box 9001-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


CLASSICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Teacher, M.A., in Classics, male, single, 34, at same school 
since 1950, seeks job which includes Greek as well as Latin. 
Available June or September /962. Résumé. 
Write to: Box 9002-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS TEACHER 
Chemistry and physics teacher with 15 years’ experience 
available. Presently employed in industry. Would like to 
return to teaching in September of 1961. Prefer day school. 
Write to: Box 9003-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


SPORTS AND FRENCH TEACHER 
Man, 38, single, educated in Europe. Expert in Riding, 
Swimming, Tennis, Hiking, Skiing, Field Hockey, Soccer and 
Gym. Seven years teaching (including one year new Audio- 
Lingual method in French). Desires position beginning Sep- 
tember. Co-ed schools, colleges, and girls schools only. 
Write to: Box 9007-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 
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MATHEMATICS TEACHER SEEKS POSITION 


I seek position as high school algebra teacher or as junior 


high mathematics teacher in fall of 1961. Have 3% years of 
college ed. in Tehran Sage College for Women, closed by govern- 
ment just before I completed my B.A. degree, 1940. Taught 5 
years in an American Mission Girls’ School. For last 18 years 
have worked in an international school with American standards. 
Have taught in elementary grades and algebra in first two years 
of high school — the latter for the past 12 years. Have been 
registrar of the school for the past 4. years and vice principal 
for the last 2 years. Can read, write, and speak English, 
Armenian, Persian, Turkish, and some German. Am Iranian 
citizen. Spent 3 mos. in U. S. last summer and have my alien 
registration card. 


Please write by air to: Miss Hykondookht Sahakian 
Vice Principal and Registrar 
The Community School 
Kutche Marizkhaneh, Avenue Jaleh 
Box 1505, Tehran, Iran 


EXPERIENCED SCHOOL SECRETARY 
Anxious to return to educational work. No shorthand. 
Use dictaphone. Twenty years continuous business experience. 
6 years experience in all college preparatory independent school. 
Single, willing to relocate — preferably suburban or rural area. 
Write to: Box 9011-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


TEACHER OF HISTORY OR ENGLISH AVAILABLE 
Young single man seeks position as teacher of history or 
English on the secondary level. He holds an A.B. degree (Phi 
Beta Kappa) with a major in history and minor in English. He 
has had experience with publications and dramatics and would 
be happy to assist in these areas. 
Write to: Box 9013-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


ELIZABETH W. R. PERKINS 
Speech Therapist 


B.S. Degree — Language and Speech Clinic 
Hospital Trained — Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Children’s Hospital. 
Cleft palates, stutters, spastics, aphasics infantile speech, 
hard of hearing. Thorough phonetic training. 


15 Bemis Rd., Wellesley Hills CE 5-3440 


REMEDIAL READING TEACHER 
Position sought by woman with many years of private school 
experience, who is presently teaching remedial reading, study 
skills plus oral and written composition in an independent day 
school. Primarily interested in a position for September. 
Please write to: Box 9016-M 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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. CHEF AVAILABLE 


Wanted — position as Chef, private boarding school. Wife 
as assistant. Many years experience in private schools, colleges, 
hotels, military academies. Best of references, best of health, 
age 55. Can handle all kitchen and dining room operations, 
buying, menu making, good food cost. Non-drinkers. Protes- 
tants, belong to Masonic organizations. Open for any school 
(boarding), college or military academy in any part of the country. 

Write to: Box 9015-M 


‘Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


READING SPECIALIST 

Summer and fall position wanted in private day school 
building up a remedial reading program primary, secondary or 
college level. Specific language training in reading, spelling and 
penmanship. Alphabetic and phonetic approach. Gillingham 
method — auditory — visual — kinesthetic approach. Teacher 
B.S. Degree. Trained in educational and medical clinic. Avail- 
able mornings after May 12. 

Elizabeth W. R. Perkins 
15 Bemis Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
CE-5-3440 


AVAILABLE FOR TEACHING 
OR BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Background in accounting, office, food and housing manage- 
ment. BS (Akron), MBA (Harvard), LLB (Akron). Minors — 
Spanish, History & Government. Presently attending College 
of Education, University of Akron. Two sons graduates of 
independent school. 
Write to: H. R. Lansinger 


4540 Lahm Drive 
Akron 19, Ohio 


DIRECT METHOD LANGUAGE TEACHER 
Man, 34, B.A., M.A., married in Nov., 1960, R. C., desires a 
teaching position at a Junior College or High School allowing off- 
campus residence. Five years teaching experience, mostly 
French (and/or English, Latin, History). Can offer Russian, 
German as well as Orchestra coaching; Glee Club, Library Club 
supervision. 
Write to: Box 9008-M 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre St., Milton 86, Mass. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT IS OUT 


The Annual Report of the Independent Schools 
Education Board for 1960-61, containing the reports of 
the Annual Conference meetings, is out and is being 
mailed to member schools and to all those who registered 
at the Annual Conference. Additional copies are avail- 


able without charge. 
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“What follows can best be read as a declaration of faith that the stars are still there.” 


THE LIBRARY’S ROLE IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Joun A. LesTER, Jr. 


This article by Mr. Lester, Librarian of Haverford College, first appeared in the 
February 1, 1960 issue of “Library Fournal’ and is reprinted here with the permission of 


the author and of “Library Fournal.” 


E all remember the story of the Harvard 

W librarian of many years ago who was ob- 

served walking across the Yard looking un- 
commonly pleased with himself. When asked whence 
his contentment, he replied that he had just taken 
stock of his collections and had found every book in 
its proper place on the shelves except two — and he 
was just on his way now to collect those two from 
Professor Agassiz. 

The story has an antique air, as an antique story 
should. College librarians today can rarely afford to 
regard any very large proportion of their books as 
treasures to be stored and protected. Our universi- 
ties — Harvard, Michigan, Illinois — build special 
libraries for undergraduate use, larger college enroll- 
ments force us to think more exactingly of what books 
will be used in active support of the academic curri- 
culum, and the budgetary writing on the wall urges 
us all the more strongly toward applying the utilitarian 
test to every volume we think of acquiring. As these 
pressures are felt, I suspect that it is the librarian of 
the liberal arts college, of all college librarians, who 
will feel them most severely. A liberal arts education 
is, by definition, non-utilitarian. How then is the 
liberal arts college librarian to respond to the pressures 
of “the bulge,” and finance, and curricular change, 
and always to be moderately confident that he is 
doing ‘‘the useful thing’? 

Such a question can be answered only in terms of a 
philosophy of the aims of a liberal education itself — 
and on such terms one hesitates long before giving 
dogmatically an “answer.” The controversies which 
rage today over what a liberal education should be, 
or indeed whether it should be, leave one wondering if 
the stars stand in their ancestral places after all. 
What follows here can probably best be read as a 
declaration of faith that the stars are still there, and 
that a mind which has been bred liberally to know the 
best that has been thought and known in the world is 
a richer human product, useful or useless, than one 
which has not. We ask what a liberal arts college 
library must be, and what must it do? What must 
its books be? What must its staff be? 
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These questions I asked myself, and listened in 
silence for an answer. And in the silence I did hear 
an ancestral voice: “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” Francis Bacon, three hundred and 
sixty years ago. And I think Bacon puts us on the 
right track. There are different kinds of books, meant 
to be used for different purposes. Any plan or 
philosophy we devise for putting books on the shelves 
and encouraging readers to use them must be based 
on the different roles which different books will play 
in the intellectual life of those who come to our library. 


HE different roles our books will play are many. 

| They range in a wide spectrum, from which I 

propose to select just four primary colors for 
consideration here. 

1. Reference Collection. The books that belong here 
are books providing quick, brief, factual information 
and bibliographical signposts which will lead us on to 
fuller information if we need it. My conviction as to 
the Reference Collection in the liberal arts college 
library is that it demands the most careful and fullest 
development of all. It is true enough that we cannot 
buy everything; we cannot, should not,do not want 
to compete with the major research collections of uni- 
versity libraries. It is not only far cheaper, it is far 
more effective for us notto. But thenit is incumbent 
upon us to make our Reference Collections as reliable 
and sensitive nerve-centers as possible, to give our 
readers the truest, fullest guide to the universe of 
knowledge as a whole. Here they should find signposts 
not only to the rich resources of our own stacks, but 
to the best resources that are available anywhere. 

Beware! Even this philosophy is an onerous one to 
implement. Encyclopedias are costly, bibliographies 
and catalogues are even more costly. Must we brace 
for the gigantic expense of the new photo-offset 
catalogue of the British Museum? To do so will mean 
crimps and cramps and caterwauling in several other 
quarters of our academic community. But probably 
the liberal arts college library must have it, cannot 
afford to be without this primary index to what has 
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been for some centuries now the greatest research 
library of the English-speaking world. 


2. Classical Core. Once it is clear what the major 
active fields taught in our curriculum or sought after 
by our reading community are to be, then it becomes 
our second major responsibility to assemble complete 
standard editions — the best editions, with the best 
critical commentaries, the best translations if need 
be — of all the major writers who have established and 
explored the range of those fields. Complete editions; 
I say complete because I mean complete, and I am 
quite sensitive about this matter of completeness. If 
our college teaches American literature, but for the 
past ten years has taught nothing of Mark Twain 
but Huckleberry Finn and The Gilded Age in its courses, 
that does not in the least relieve us of our absolute 
responsibility to have available to our readers the 
Albert Bigelow Paine edition of the writings of Mark 
Twain, in all its 37 volumes. These basic sets are 
the sine qua non of our fields. Insofar as the courses 
in American literature have life they will tempt the 
more promising student to range beyond The Gilded 
Age and Huckleberry Finn, and we must be ready for 
him when he comes. Some few books are “to be 
chewed and digested,” Francis Bacon said, and these 
are the ones. I stand by this dictum even though we 
had a Haverford College faculty member’s dog not 
long ago who took it literally. 


3. Books of Current Significance. Obviously we 
will need also to keep up with significant contributions 
which are made year by year to the fields of interest 
to which we are committed. The question is among 
the myriad titles appearing every year in every field, 
how are we to tell what is significant and what is not, 
what is useful and what is not? 


Here more than elsewhere it is essential that we 
accept no narrow utilitarianism as our guide. The 
books immediately needed for this course or that 
must indeed be secured. But beyond that I wouldn’t 
go far along the line of asking, “Now in the fourth 
week of the second semester of Economics 22 they 
will be reading John Maynard Keynes; well now, to 
give them a little further support at that point, 
suppose we get...” No. Rather than that, let us 
have an imaginative selection — but why quibble, we 
are talking in theory here — let us have an inspired 
selection by the librarian or faculty member or friend 
of the library best equipped to make it. He should be 
aware of the courses offered in the curriculum, but 
aware also of the whole range, the known open spaces 
and the forward frontiers, of the field concerned. If 
we need a formula to guide the selector here, I would 
suggest something like this: in our collection of books 
of current significance we need the works most immedi- 
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ately useful to students just embarking on the field, 
and the works which will be most stimulating and 
provocative to advanced students and to the faculty 
member who is to lead those students in their quest. 

The same general formula I would recommend in 
deciding what micromaterials we should purchase, and 
what periodicals should be subscribed to— with 
perhaps here even greater emphasis given to the 
periodicals which will keep the faculty member’s, or 
the eager student’s, mind and imagination awake and 
aware of the moving frontiers in his field. 

4. Special Collections and Rare Books. Here, you 
may say, the spectrum of collections essential to the 
liberal arts college library shades off into darkness. 
What earthly value, in a small college library, can 
there be in such patchy, fragmentary, isolated special 
collections as we can build up? Special collections, I 
would agree, have by no means first priority in the 
building of a liberal arts college library. But when 
the opportunity does come to build them — whether 
by gift, or by attentive cultivation of special interests 
indigenous to the community or geographical locality 
of the library —I say, yes, build up these special 
collections, thoughtfully, respectfully, lovingly. 

How can one justify such a recommendation to our 
libraries, very few of which know the luxury of plushy 
budgets? Special collections have their primary 
title, I think, on educational grounds. Our library is 
the place where the undergraduate forms his most 
lasting impression of the nature of the world of books, 
and in that world I believe it is the special collection 
above all which gives to his impression the dimension 
of depth. Now more than ever it is essential that a 
liberal arts education, and our liberal arts college 
libraries, open the sky, reveal new horizons of thought 
and knowledge to our students. It has never been 
less possible to teach final answers, whether in 
physics, economics, or sociology; it has never been 
more necessary to stimulate and direct minds that 
will continue to seek and inquire on their own. 

I wonder if you have ever had the experience of 
remembering those wonderful schooldays when you 
knew everything — of remembering in particular that 
paper you wrote for biology, in which you said every- 
thing that ever needed to be said about the earth- 
worm. And then by mischance you have come across 
that paper again in the back of an attic closet — and 
you read it and despair at its littleness, its naiveté, 
its utterly ludicrous notions of what proof is like, 
what truth is like — even of what earthworms are like. 

From such shut-in illusions of omniscience may the 
liberal arts college library assist in delivering us! And 
I think it is by their special collections that our 
libraries are best equipped to bring us this deliverance. 
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To these collections scholars will come, even from 
outside our own academic community — for these 
collections must be, to their fullest potential, accessible 
working collections. The student at his table in the 
library will look up, and will wonder who that new- 
comer is, and what there can be on our little campus 
that brings him here. With some encouragement, our 
student will realize that this library has something 
special, some information men need but which cannot 
be gained from the encyclopedias and the books on 
the open shelves. Through seeing the special col- 
lection used, perhaps through projects in which they 
themselves consult it, our most advanced and able 
students will get a memorable impression of the 
distinction between primary sources and sources that 
are secondhand. They will develop something of the 
scholar’s awareness of the ultimate foundation on 
which statements of fact and generalization must be 
based, which awareness is perhaps the most salutary 
a college education can provide. 


ERE, in the Reference Collection, the Classical 
H Core, Books of Current Significance, and 
Special Collections, are the colors which I 
regard as primary in the book-collections of a liberal 
arts college library, and this is the significance which 
I would assign to each. Notice that nothing is said 
here of “leisure reading,” current best-seller fiction 
such as may not qualify under the formula for Books 
of Current Significance. The omission is deliberate. 
If your college curriculum and main fields of interest 
are at all representative of human interests generally, 
you will be getting all the best books you can afford 
in these fields anyway. To set aside a separate fund 
and a separate shelf for books for leisure reading is 
tantamount to saying you will deliberately devote to 
books of lower, less lasting quality funds which could 
have been spent on books of better quality. Few 
college library situations and still fewer college 
library budgets justify one’s saying this. Nor is 
anything said of ways and means of encouraging our 
students to read more. Again the omission is de- 
liberate. If the liberal arts curriculum is not bringing 
students forcefully and enthusiastically to a reading 
of “the best that is known and thought in the world,” 
then the fault lies too deep to be cured by a librarian’s 
exhibits and blurbs and book talks. A rental library, 
or something like Princeton’s excellent Dixon Col- 
lection, may help; but I see no valid reasons for the 
liberal arts college librarian to go further than this. 
In both of these tempting areas, of leisure reading 
and “readership-promotion,” I suspect there lurks a 
real danger of the liberal arts library’s entering into 
competition with neighboring township and public 
libraries. Competition here would be disastrous, 
serving only to blur the very profitable distinction 
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which does and should exist between the roles of the 
public and the liberal arts library. 


E all-important factor in this description of 

the role of the library in a liberal arts college 

education has been left till the last — the 
library staff. We must all have felt in America the 
steady pressure of “business efficiency” toward 
reducing the profession of librarianship to the me- 
chanical precision of supermarket clerkmanship. In 
the hustle to find and keep an excellent faculty, a 
bright and promising student body, and a stimulating, 
challenging curriculum, the easiest administrative 
course is to regard the library as a bookhouse: Supply 
the books quickly, by number, and on demand, and 
the less heard of you otherwise, the better. Yet 
this philosophy, or absence of philosophy, serves 
only to produce a dead spot in an area where the 
educational process can be most alive. The library, 
its books and staff, attends at the point where men 
and ideas can most readily meet. It is the library’s 
job and its opportunity to make that meeting an 
exciting and rewarding one. To do this its staff 
must be thoroughly at home in the world of higher 
learning. They must be people who love books and 
who value ideas. They must have good command 
of several languages; the library staff without a 
Russian expert these days, for example, is seriously 
deficient. They must be people who bring to their 
work a rich, intelligent, and varied cultural back- 
ground. They must be consciously and intuitively 
aware of the endless adventure that is open or may be 
opened to the students quietly reading around them. 
A good liberal arts college library must be staffed by 
people who are skilled, and alert, and able to appre- 
ciate and respond to the aims of the college academic 
curriculum and cultural program as a whole. 

If these things be true, the energy and insight 
required to build a first-rate library are among the 
most exacting demands to be met by the liberal arts 
college today. An ideal reference and bibliographical 
section, a complete core of the classics in the principal 
curricular fields, a collection of current works selected 
with inspiration, a special collection or two of un- 
matched primary research materials, and above all 
an alert, skilled, and highly educated staff; give us 
these things and you can open the doors. Give us 
these things and the liberal arts college library will 
have risen far above its antique stage as a protector 
of treasures, and above its more recent phase as 
bookhouse and service organization to the college 
curriculum. It will have assumed its proper role as 
an active educational instrument, working creatively 
with faculty and administration to give life and 
substance to a liberal education. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY 


By Georce P. Kino 
Principal, Hastings School, Framingham, Mass. 


This article by Mr. King, who used to teach at Fay School, Southborough, Massachusetts 
before he became a public school principal, was first published in “The Massachusetts 
Teacher” for December 1960. It is reprinted with the permission of the author and of the 


magazine. 


ur modern philosophy of education calls for a 
() teaching program enriched by a wide variety 
of resource materials that extend beyond the 
textbook and the classroom. This wide variety of 
resource materials includes, among other things, a 
comprehensive school library. To our way of thinking, 
such a school library should contain not only a pupils’ 
library, but also a professional staff library and a 
parents’ library. Although, in a strict sense, these are 
three separate libraries, they can be housed in the 
same room and can be controlled under the same 
circulating routines. 


Ideally, a comprehensive elementary school library 
calls for a well-organized, adequately equipped library 
room, staffed by a trained school librarian who has a 
broad knowledge of books, children, teachers, parents, 
and the school curriculum. In practice, we have 
neither an actual school library nor a trained school 
librarian; yet, we feel that we have the nucleus of an 
organized and effective comprehensive school library. 


OUR PROCEDURE 


UR initial step was to find suitable housing. 
6) This proved to be not too difficult a task, 

since we had a teachers’ room which we 
decided could also serve as our central library. The 
maintenance department supplied us with the neces- 
sary bookcases and desks, and thus the physical 
arrangement was set. 


Books for the pupils’ library were secured through 
the usual channels; namely, parent-teacher association 
funds, town library loans, and, later on, through school 
department funds and individual donations of books 
of our choice. I might mention that we do not accept 
individual donations at random, but rather circulate a 
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list of currently desired books and ask people to 
donate these books. In this way we avoid dupli- 
cation and preclude the acquisition of books that are 
not of real use for our library purposes. The town- 
library-loaned books are exchanged three times a year, 
and that, in effect, trebles the number of books they 
supply us. 


Our library is staffed by the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation library committee, which consists solely of 
volunteer workers. Before they undertook the 
staffing of the school library, these committee mem bers 
realized that, although previous library training or 
experience was not necessary, this was not to be an 
easy, short-term project, but rather would require 
many hours of careful training and work. 


PERSONNEL MATTERS 


HE committee was thoroughly schooled by the 
children’s librarian of the town in a series of 
well-planned, all-inclusive library workshops. 

As a result of this instruction, the committee members 
can index, catalogue, classify, and circulate books in 
the accepted library fashion. Thereby the pupils 
enjoy a true library experience which enhances their 
library skills. 


All the clerical work necessary to maintain accurate 
and current records, such as accession lists, is per- 
formed by the library committee. In short, they are a 
self-contained unit and supervise all details of the 
library operation. The committee chairman keeps in 
constant touch with the town librarian, who acts as 
advisor and is quick to perceive problems and to give 
help. 


The committee is so enthusiastic about its work, 
and finds it so rewarding, that recruiting substitutes 
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and replacements is no problem. I might add that 
although the committee consists of ten ladies, the men 
do their part by handling the transportation of the 
loaned books to and from the public library. 


PUPIL USE OF BOOKS 


ACH class goes to the library weekly, and since 

iz the librarians take care of book circulation, 

the teacher is free to devote her time to guiding 

the pupils in their selection of reading materials. This 

serves to make the library period both constructive 
and profitable. 


Once the pupils’ library was firmly established, the 
library committee volunteered to handle the second 
phase of our comprehensive library program; namely, 
the professional staff library. They indexed, cata- 
logued, and classified these books and instituted a 
selt-charging circulation routine which is carried out 
by the teachers. We are no longer confronted with the 
perennial problem of trying to ascertain the location 
of each book; now we know. Incidentally, after the 
professional library was organized and it was evident 
that more books could be used, the parent-teacher 
association, at the suggestion of the library committee, 
donated funds for this purpose. 


BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


HE third phase of our program, namely the 

| parents’ library, grew out of the first two. 
Assured that the library needs of the pupils and 

the staff were being satisfied, I then suggested to the 
parent-teacher association that we inaugurate a 
parents’ library. Naturally, these parents are ex- 
tremely interested in the welfare of their children 
and are always eager to learn more about the job of 
being wise parents. Since they are seeking guidance 
and information commensurate with their serious 
responsibility, why should we not try to supply them? 


The PTA heartily agreed and donated funds for 
the purchase of books and pamphlets which constitute 
a basic parents’ library (I would be happy to send 
this list upon request). As might be expected, once 
again the library committee volunteered to index, 
catalogue, classify, and circulate these books and 
pamphlets. 
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The literature in the parents’ library pertains 
exclusively to parents, inasmuch as it deals with child 
growth and development, child guidance, home-school 
relations, parental responsibilities, and other related 
areas. In short, it suggests the means by which the 
parents are able to create a wholesome, meaningful, 
and varied educational climate in their homes, and 
thereby make the finest contribution possible to their 
children’s education and development. 


GOOD RESULTS 
‘ LTHOUGH it is true that a volunteer group 


cannot carry on the full program expected of a 
trained school librarian, I think you will agree 
that, properly organized, it can offer a very satis- 
factory substitute for schools which otherwise could 
not have a school library. Furthermore it affords the 
school an opportunity to utilize the ability and good- 
will of the parents and to bring them into the school 
as contributors, not critics. The closer the parents 
are to the school, the greater their support will be. 


We feel that the establishment of our comprehensive 
elementary school library has made real partners of the 
teachers and the parents in this business of education. 
It has been a profitable experience; we sincerely re- 
commend it. 


OCTOBER CONFERENCE AT GRAND CANYON 


The Independent Schools Education Board, the 
Arizona Association of Independent Schools, the National 
Council of Independent Schools, and the Council for 
Religion in Independent Schools will co-sponsor an 
important regional conference at the Grand Canyon next 
October 19, 20, 21, and 22. A copy of the program was 
sent to every member school on May 8; additional copies 
are available. A more detailed program will be mailed in 
June, and next September the final program, with reser- 
vation forms, will be sent to all member schools and to 
non-member independent schools west of the Mississippi. 

The theme of the conference will be “Character and 
Education — Goals in a Free Society.” 

Section meetings are being planned for elementary 


and secondary school teachers and administrators. Do 
plan to attend! 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun De Q. Bricos, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Con.ey, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


To give its advanced placement students in French 
a varied experience in the study and interpretation of 
representative selections in French literature, Moses 
Brown School, Providence, R. I., instituted for the 
second half of senior year a program of lectures by 
professors from nearby universities and colleges. 
Under this plan the course at Moses Brown aims, 
during the eleventh grade and the first half of the 
twelfth, at a good understanding of French civilization 
and a general knowledge of French thought chronolo- 
gically presented in carefully chosen readings. 


At mid-point in the senior year, students in the 
course seem ready for and respond to a critical 
approach to the development of French ideas. Variety 
of presentation of subject matter further challenges 
their thinking. 


This winter, the first visiting lecturers, speaking in 
French and inviting discussion following their talks, 
were enthusiastically received. Advised in advance 
of the class’s progress and of its latest area of study, 
each speaker planned his lecture to have point and 
relevance and to provoke as much oral discussion as 
time allowed, a luncheon table frequently being the 
means of further exchange of ideas after class. 


Not least of the advantages currently evident in 
such a program has been the foretaste which students 
in the course have experienced in digging more deeply 
into special fields of French literature, stimulated as 
they have been by men who have made those fields 
their particular study. 


Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., has added two 
eminently successful non-credit courses, one a re- 
fresher course in mathematics, the other an intro- 
duction to engineering graphics, both offered to 
seniors. 


For fifth formers who have completed the required 
three mathematics courses, ending with intermediate 
algebra and six to eight weeks each of advanced 
algebra and trigonometry, and who do not elect the 
credit senior mathematics (analytic geometry and 
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beginning calculus), a special review course has been 
in operation. Classes meet three or four times weekly, 
and review all aspects of math covered in the previous 
three years. The purpose, to keep math fresh in their 
minds for the college S.A.T. and achievement exams, 
was obviously successful, when all except one improved 
their math scores, and some showed increases of over 
100 points! 


Engineering graphics is designed to familiarize 
boys with various aspects of design, perspective, 
lettering and dimension, of value in college engineering 
courses. 


Rolf Kaltenborn (Yale Ph.D), a registered rep- 
resentative of a large brokerage firm, has been 
teaching an advanced experimental seminar in the 
Economics of Investing at The New Hampton 
School, New Hampton, N. H. Starting with an 
analysis of the stock exchange and basic principles of 
investing, Dr. Kaltenborn has been leading a group of 
honors students through such economic problems as 
balance of payments, gold outflow, Keynesian theory, 
Federal Reserve Policy and interest rates. Dr. 
Kaltenborn, recently appointed Provost of the 
Graham Eckes School in Palm Beach, Florida, 
divides his time this term between the north and the 
south. 


At New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., extra credits may be earned in a 
number of subjects, starting with the school year 
1961-1962. These credits, however, may not be 
counted in meeting the sixteen academic units neces- 
sary for graduation. 


The subjects, which have in most cases been a part 
of the NYMA curriculum for many years, and the 
new credits for each, are as follows: 


General Mathematics: 5 classes per week per year... 1 
Developmental Reading: 5 classes per week per trimester 14 
Academy Band: 5 classes per week per year... 1 
Music Lessons: 5 classes per week per year... 4% 
Military Science: 2 classes per week per year... 4 


1 class per week per trimester 14 
1 class per week per trimester 14 


Character Education: 
Religious Instruction: 
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All the above courses are taught by regular members 
of the Academy staff and faculty and represent many 
hours of participation by both the teacher and the 
student. Military Science is provided by the ROTC 
Instruction Group, an active unit of the U. S. Army, 
under the direction of the professor of military science, 
and assigned to New York Military Academy by the 
department of defense. 


Teachers and students alike are experiencing a new 
idea in automated teaching, as the Park School, 
Brooklandville, Md., cooperates in the development 
of a student-response monitor. Over the spring 
holidays, equipment was installed in one of the upper 
school classrooms under the supervision of the 
inventor. This consists of a push-button device on 
each student’s desk connected with a light on the 
master console on the teacher’s desk. Not only is 
the instant response of each pupil shown on the 
master console, but the machine also gives the 
percentage of right and wrong answers. So far, three 
choices are permitted on the part of the students. 


The school has adapted its schedule to permit the 
use of the monitor in English, history, mathematics, 
and chemistry classes. Faculty members are making 
notes of the effectiveness and limitations of the 
machine. 


ACCULTURATION AND BRENT SCHOOL 


With the recent emphasis on international living 
and cultural integration, American schools abroad 
have been censured for failing to make the most of 
resources available to further these objectives. This 
American-type school has been spared somecriticism 
because of its efforts to make the most of its oppor- 
tunities. In one recent article “The Care and 
Feeding of Provincials,” Saturday Review, October 22, 
1960, our course in Philippine Anthropology was cited; 
but other significant offerings were overlooked. It is 
with these that this article is concerned. 


One of the most useful opportunities here at 
Brent School for American students to learn Filipino 
ways is direct association with their Philippine class- 
mates. Approximately one-third of the student body 
claim citizenship in the host country; they come from 
all economic, racial, and geographical backgrounds. 
The great number of students who spend their holidays 
here in the islands is an indication of the affinity that 
develops among foreign students. Because the school 
chooses to be under the National Bureau of Private 
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Schools, the curriculum is shaped to some degree by 
that body; thus, the national language is taught in 
the lower grades to all pupils and is available as an 
elective to the secondary students. Similarly, our 
own requirements to meet American college prep- 
aratory standards attract qualified nationals as well 
as many European and Asian students who wish to 
attend Brent School. Since we live in the local 
economy, the school dining room makes both dietary 
and social contributions: Filipino food eaten with 
Filipinos. Especially is this true of the fiesta favorite, 
l/echon or roast pig. 


Both music and art receive the students’ attention 
through small choral groups that sing in dialect, 
large groups that folk-dance in costume, and art 
contests in which Brentonians have won more than 
their proportionate share of awards for subjects of 
strong Oriental motif. Both fine arts teachers are 
Filipinos. The American ceramics teacher has taught 
the students to appreciate the wealth of Philippine 
kaolin that is literally at their fingertips, since it is 
found not only at nearby mining sites but also on the 
campus. Special courses in Philippine and Oriental 
History are offered every term; these studies are 
further supplemented by required reading of national 
literature, primarily the works of the Great Malayan, 
José Rizal, whose novels and poems are available in 
English as well as in Tagalog. An internationally 
known Filipino violinist, the Manila Choral Society, 
and various political, social, and educational lecturers 
present to the students the latest cultural develop- 
ments of the country; numerous paintings by national 
artists adorn our buildings; and membership in the 
Private Schools Athletic Association insures many 
interscholastic contests where we are hosts and many 
visitations where we are guests. By enlisting the 
voluntary services of the headmaster and the staff 


on local civic, social, and service boards, Brent always ; 


feels itself a participant, not a spectator, where the 
affairs of the community are concerned. 


Off-campus activities offer an even greater source 
for identification. Long week-end trips into the 
remote mountain barrios or down to the more densely- 
populated lowlands give the chaperoned students a 
primary source of information. They come to know 
that the third-class bus has no deleterious effect on 
first-class natural beauty and hospitality. The field 
trips invariably result in purchases of the costumes of 
the area visited. These garments are not mere 
souvenirs; they appear in the classrooms with almost 
the same degree of regularity as the more traditional 
attire of the American teen-ager. The amount of 
local wood-carving, silver and gold filigree, and native 
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weaving that appears on the campus and leaves again 
as proud possession or regarded gift is the greatest 
compliment that the American youth can offer his 
Filipino friend. This consideration is equalled only by 
the zeal that the students manifest at every oppor- 


tunity to learn ways different from their own. One 
can only conclude that if students leave a guest 
country without some assimilation of local culture, 
the curriculum planners must have been dilatory in 
offering the children that which by their nature 
children most desire to learn: the new, the interesting, 
the different. 


G.ienn L. Davis 
ISEB Representative 
Brent School 
Baguio, P. I. 


INNOVATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS SEMINAR 


Encouraged by the value of the International 
Affairs Seminar’s African and Indian programs for 
the American participants, Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn., has announced its decision to extend its 
scholarship opportunities to ten students selected 
from this year’s area of study — Latin America. 
The program includes four weeks of preparation in 
this country and six weeks of study in Colombia 
and Venezuela. The ten Latin American students — 
five Colombians and five Venezuelans — will join ten 
United States students on the Pomfret campus in 
late May. Participants from this country are selected 
from Pomfret, The Shipley School of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa.; the public high schools of Atlanta, Ga.; Houston 
Texas; Phoenix, Ariz.; San Diego, Calif.; Evanston, 
Ill.; and Madison and Racine, Wis. All twenty 
students will be awarded full scholarships. 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas O. McClure of the Pomfret 
School faculty will direct the Seminar in a study of the 
economies of the two Latin American countries. 
During the first week, a conference on inter-American 
relations will engage the Seminar group along with 
students from public and independent schools of New 
England and New York. A field trip to New York 
and Washington is scheduled for the second week. In 
the final two weeks the students, back on the Pomfret 
campus, will work through lectures, discussions, and 
reading towards a better understanding of the 
problems later to be observed in Venezuela and 
Colombia. Spanish language lessons will be a regular 
part of each day’s activities during the month-long 
preparatory program. 
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During the six weeks in Colombia and Venezuela 
the students will study problems of the factory and 
farm, city and village, school and family. There the 
members of the Seminar hope to gain a clear view of 
the economic realities of the countries visited, their 
customs and culture, and a better understanding of 
their responsibilities as citizen members of the 
Organization of American States. 


Origin 

The International Affairs Seminar at Pomfret was 
the project of the joint thinking of Headmaster David 
C. Twichell and history department head, Robert A. 
Lazear. Noting the enthusiastic response accorded 
to several international affairs conferences held 
annually at the school, Messrs. Twichell and Lazear 
decided to expand the program from Pomfret and its 
neighboring schools to include selected participants 
from public systems across the nation, 


Purpose 
The general aims of the Seminar are threefold: 


1. to stimulate serious and active interest in inter- 
national affairs 


2. to promote an understanding of the problems 
which separate the peoples of the world 


3. toinstill a dedication which it is hoped will lead 
to a search for the solution to those problems. 


Africa — 1959 

Ten students led by Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Lazear 
completed a profitable and exciting study of emerging 
nationalism in the Rhodesias and Ghana. Having 
been prepared at Pomfret by lectures, field trips, study 
and discussion, the group while in Africa talked with 
leaders in government, business, and education. They 
participated in the daily life of schools and in work 
projects in small villages. Upon their return home, 
they spoke to over 50,000 people, wrote innumerable 
articles for newspapers and, in general, helped to make 
their communities and schools more conscious of a 
part of the world often ignored by the normal school 
curriculum. Now in universities across the country, 
these students are actively involved in new African 
projects. A Stanford freshman hopes to spend a 
year’s exchange in an African university; a Harvard 
freshman writes articles on Africa for a nearby news- 
paper and speaks to community groups. 


India — 1960 

The struggle of India to achieve her national 
identity through democratic means was the object 
of the Seminar’s study last summer. Led by Mr. and 
Mrs. William S. Parquette, the group studied and 
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then observed what may well be the climactic act in 
the world drama of democracy versus totalitarianism. 
In the process, the interest and admiration of the 
students were captured by the heroic struggle of the 
Indian people against a rising population, poverty, 
and illiteracy, as well as the outside pressure of Red 
China. The result has been a series of speeches and 
articles calling American attertion to India and its 
place in the free world. A student from Atlanta, 
Georgia, expresses his concern over a local television 
statior, while a student in a Phoenix, Arizona high 
school attempts to share her knowledge and experience 
with a class in the Problems of Democracy. 


Sponsors 


Such a program as the International Affairs Seminar 
which Pomfret School originated and sponsors is made 
possible through the cooperation and generosity of 
men of good will throughout the United States. The 
contributions of private individuals, corporations and 
foundations to this venture are proof that such good 
will exists in abundance. In the large sense the 
Seminar is an example of what can be done when the 
independent and the public schools marshal their 
forces and abilities in a joint project. 


It is an example of democracy at work in its finest 
tradition of voluntary cooperation to serve the cause 
of human understanding. 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 


The summer mathematics program for high school 
seniors will be conducted this summer at Assumption 
Preparatory School, in Worcester, Mass. Rev. 
Alfons J. van der Linden, A.A., chairman of the 
department of mathematics, will direct the program, 
which is sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation. 


Forty-five high school seniors with promising ability 
in mathematics will be selected on a competitive basis 
to attend the sessions. Professors from the major 
colleges in the Worcester area will teach the five 
courses: The Real Numbers; Probability; Introduction 
to Analysis; Algebra of Vectors and Matrices; and the 
seminar program, in which each student will be 
directed by the entire staff in his private study of 
topics which may be chosen from modern algebra, 
cultural mathematics, and the history of mathe- 
matics. The library facilities on campus and at the 
cooperating colleges will be available, as well as 
access to a computer at Worcester Polytechnic 
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Institute. Forty of the forty-five students will be 
accepted as resident students. 


Tuition, books, library, and the use of other 
facilities on the Assumption Preparatory School 
campus are paid for by the program, from funds 
provided by the National Science Foundation grant. 
The customary charge for room and board for a six- 
weeks summer session has been halved for students in 
the math institute, a reduction made possible by the 
grant. 


Two new and unusual courses will be given at the 
summer session of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., this year. First is a history course 
covering China and the United States, 1800 to the 
present. And for the first time in the summer session, 
a course called Studies in Western Music will be 
given. This is a program primarily for eleventh and 
twelfth graders and will deal with the history and 
appreciation of music. Course meetings will be held 
in the Lewis Perry Music Building, dedicated last 
May. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


The Second Annual Math Fair will be held in May 
at Assumption Preparatory School in Worcester, 
Mass. Exhibits at this unique event will include the 
work of students in advanced mathematics, as well as 
displays by industry and the military. The latest 
texts and experimental books on mathematics will be 
shown, and a special exhibit, the work of students at 
Assumption, is planned to show the interrelation of all 
branches of mathematics. 


Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., is cne 
of ten secondary schools in the United States named 
by the American Association of Physics Teachers for 
excellence in programs of science and mathematics, 
with special attention given to physics teaching. 


The award was made to Major General Delmar T. 
Spivey, USAF (Ret.), superintendent, by Dr. Eric 
Rodgers, dean of the University of Alabama Graduate 
School and chairman of the A.A.P.T. High School 
Awards Committee. Culver will receive a certificate 
from the association and a donation of equipment from 
an instrument company. The Academy was listed in 
the Intermediate Division of the A.A.P.T. and was 
one of two private schools in the country to be 
honored, 
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Culver Military Academy is among twelve Midwest 
educational institutions in nine states to receive World 
University Service awards this year. 


The award was made to the academy for its frequent 
contributions to World University Service activities. 
Culver is one of the few secondary schools in the 
Midwest contributing to W. U. S. The academy 
helps support various charitable organizations through 
the student-supported Campus Chest, which this year 
amounted to $2,500. The Campus Chest is a project 
of the Cordon Society, the student religious organ- 
ization. 


The Travel and Study Grant fund of The Grosse 
Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich., was put to new and good use last month when 
it was employed to support two curriculum workshops 
held at school during the spring vacation. Three 
teachers of 11th and 12th grade English in one group 
and two of 7th and 8th grade mathematics in the 
other were thus enabled to give up a week of their 
vacation time to devote their attention under very 
relaxed circumstances to planning ahead for the needs 
of their respective groups. 


The reworking of the schedule and the new ap- 
proaches projected for both departments were such 
that it seemed wise not to attempt fundamental 
planning either at the tag-end of the school year or 
during the almost equally hectic days before school 
resumes in September. 


Those involved were well pleased with the results 
of the time thus spent. A report of the actual imple- 
mentation will be made in the January, 1962, issue of 
the INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN. 


In April 1961 the Cornwall art fair, sponsored by 
the public schools of Cornwall, N. Y., combined 
school and professional talent, and was organized for 
the following objectives: 


1. To encourage creative expression in the fine arts 
in the Cornwall area among school students and 
adults. 


2. To pfovide an educational art experience for 
children of the local schools. 


3. To recognize and avail the community of the 
help of those groups or organizations in the area which 
are devoted to the propagation of the fine arts. 


Hopefully planned as an annual event, the art 
fair was also designated as a fund-raising project for 
the local chapters of the P.T.A. 
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William Whitewell, art instructor at New York 
Military Academy, served on several committees 
for the fair and had five paintings of his own in the 
exhibit. Schools taking part in the fair were: New 
York Military Academy; Cornwall-on-Hudson 
Elementary; Canterbury Elementary; Moun- 
tainville Elementary; St. Thomas Parochial; 
Storm King School; Cornwall Central High 
School. 


Half-a-dozen high school students, representatives 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades of the 
Park School, Brooklandville, Md., rode in police 
emergency cars during their spring vacation. This 
was part of a safety campaign on the part of the 
school in which the police of both Baltimore City and 
Baltimore County cooperated. The students reported 
on their experiences at the “safety assembly” on 
April 5, conducted by Melvin Weinstein, the school’s 
instructor in driver education. Classes in driver 
education are held on Thursdays after school and 
driving sessions are given on weekends. 


The Eighth Grade Latin Class of St. Paul’s 
School, Brooklandville, Md., is sponsoring an ex- 
hibition of Byzantine, together with a few Roman 
and Pompeian, mosaics in a window display at 


Doubleday’s Book Shop. 


The reproductions executed by a representative 
group of boys in the Latin Club show a maturity and 
skill in craftmanship which is amazing for students so 
young, and the show has elicited much favorable 
comment from passers-by in the shopping area. 


Angelo Gentile, Latin Master and head of the 
Language Department, conceived the idea as a 
collateral project of his Latin class, of which the 
Latin Club is a manual adjunct. 


Clubs, such as the Latin Club, have been an 
institution at St. Paul’s for some years. An hour 
each Friday, during school hours, has been allotted 
as an extra-curricular period to boys who have special 
interests and hobbies, to give them an opportunity 
under proper supervision to express their talents and 
satisfy their curiosities. 


The Art Association of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., has organized a print rental library for the use 
of students and faculty. Framed prints of varied 
styles and periods have been made available by the 
library at a rental of $1.50 a term. Funds received 
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from the initial rental of the prints will be used to 
defray the costs of framing. Subsequently the rental 
proceeds will be used for the addition of new prints to 


the library. 


The Upper School at Savannah County Day 
School, Savannah, Ga., has increased its attention to 
the cultural side of education this year, to complement 
the usual attention to the Three Rs. 


Prominent in the new cultural emphasis has been a 
special series of three guest assembly speakers during 
the winter: Chauncey Kelley, conductor of the 
Savannah Symphony; Albert Stoddard, Jr., president 
of Historic Savannah; David Reese, director of 
Telfair Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


The annual art exhibit was held in conjunction with 
a large meeting of parents on the evening of April 10. 
The school offers both art and music regularly in the 
lower school, and a half-credit class at the high school 
level called ““The Arts,” for the appreciation of music 
and architecture. In addition, creative art and choral 
singing, and journalistic opportunities are available as 
extra-curricular activities in all seasons of the school 
year. Further, the school encourages attendance by 
the students at artistic performances. 


Recently elected officers of the Boys’ Division of 
the Episcopal School Association are the Rev. Canon 
S. W. Goldsmith, Jr., D.D., rector and headmaster of 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., chairman; the 
Rev. John O. Patterson, D.D., headmaster of Kent 
School, Kent, Conn., vice-chairman; and Hugh C. 
Riddleberger, headmaster of Trinity School, New 
York City, secretary-treasurer. 


Appointed to the executive committee in addition 
to the officers are the Rev. William S. Chalmers, D.D., 
headmaster of the Harvard School, North Holly- 
wood, Calif., and R. L. Bolbach, headmaster of St. 
Mark’s School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
will entertain some 50,000 persons at special events 
during the month of May. The school’s 33rd annual 
spring festival on May 6 and 7 will attract more than 
5,000 parents and friends to open the month’s events. 
Visiting groups will include the Association of the 
U.S. Army, which will hold one of its stated meetings 
on the campus; the Philadelphia Diocesan Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Episcopal Church; the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the Military Order of the World Wars, 
and the Delaware Valley Industrial Council. Alumni 
homecoming and reunion dinner of the Class of 1936 
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will also be held during the month, in addition to 
regular Sunday regimental parades and the beginning 
events of the annual June Week program. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

Gordon School of Providence, R. I., opened its 
fifty-first year as a coeducational elementary school 
with Laurence P. Miller as its new director. Mr. 
Miller came to Gordon from the Hackley School of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., where he was Assistant Headmaster 
and chairman of the mathematics department. 


Gordon is in the preliminary stages of a relocation 
and building fund drive which will be launched in 
September 1961. At that time $250,000 will be 
raised to finance the move to an attractive seven and 
a half acre site not far from the present location. 
As Gordon is cooperatively run, these am bitious plans 
reflect the high degree of enthusiasm and dedication 
among the parents and faculty. 


Among this spring’s scheduled activities were the 
annual Gordon School Carnival, held on April 29, 
and a parent-student Art Show in May. Long range 
plans include the addition of a seventh grade in 
September 1961 and a convocation of educational 
interest to the entire community in the fall. 


An active alumni association and the Fathers’ 
Association, assisted by the Mothers’ Auxiliary, have 
raised funds for four all-weather tennis courts which 
are being constructed this spring at the Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, Mass. Other projects of the 
alumni association include funds for the library, for 
scholarships, for a film library and for the language 
laboratory. 


A language laboratory was installed in one of the 
classrooms of the School House in April. It consisted 
of a full size Teacher’s Console and six student position 
booths equipped with recorders for fully active 
positions. Six other booths have combination head 
sets for listen-respond activity. It is planned even- 
tually to have all the booths equipped for full activity. 


A second major art work, an original Gilbert 
Stuart, has been presented to The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., by a member of its Board of 
Corporators, I. Austin Kelly, III, ’21. It will hang 
in the gallery of the Annenberg Library on the school 
campus. Two years ago, Mr. Kelly gave the school 
its first work, a landscape by Salvator Rosa, a post- 
renaissance painter of the Italian School. With 
these as a nucleus the school hopes to build a collection 
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by well known masters that will become a part of the 
students’ daily environment. 


A new dining hall, one of three buildings proposed 
by Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., in their 
campus development program, will be the first 
realized, according to reports from the school’s 
Headmaster, Dr. Stephen W. Roberts. 


Contracts in excess of $342,000. were awarded for 
the construction of the 120’ by 91’ hall following the 
recent meeting of the Board of Trustees. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy in late 
fall of 1961. The dining hall will be of a modified 
colonial appearance, and will accommodate 360 
persons in its circular dining area. Provisions have 
been included to serve an additional 100 guests for 
special occasions. 


The two-year-old Rockland Country Day School, 
South Nyack, N. Y., recently received a gift of 
$25,000 from Laurance S. Rockefeller, headmaster 
Kendall S. Pennypacker has announced. 


The gift, prompted by what Mr. Rockefeller calls 
the school’s imaginative program and sound approach 
to education, is a departure from his usual policy of 
contributing only to individual educational insti- 
tutions attended by the Rockefeller family. This 
money brings the school one step closer to its goal of 
new quarters and an expanded enrollment in Sep- 
tember, 1961. 


A completely new post office, tuck shop, and school 
store have been provided at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., in the basement of Hargate, one of 
the school’s dining rooms. A new location for these 
facilities was required following the destruction by 
fire in late January of the Big Study, the building in 
which they were originally housed. 


The manual arts shop, formerly in Hargate, has 
been moved to the basement of the art building. 
Renovation there, based upon plans adopted at the 
beginning of the year, fortunately had been almost 
completed at the time of the fire. The space was 
therefore ready for the accommodation of the manual 
arts shop as had been originally planned. The newly 
renovated basement also provides the art department 
with a completely equipped photographic darkroom 
as well as with badly needed storage space. 


The trustees of St. Paul’s School have given their 
approval to the construction of three new dormitories 
to house sixty boys, three bachelor masters, and three 
married masters and their families. Work on the new 
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buildings was begun early in the spring. These 
buildings will fulfill a desire to maintain a clear 
physical center for the school. The new houses will 
be constructed in the neighborhood of the school- 
house, the chapel, and the rectory rather than in one 
of the areas at the outer edges of the campus. 


Of contemporary design, the dormitories have been 
planned to follow the natural contours of the land on 
which they are being constructed. One-story units, 
each housing ten boys, will be linked by steeply- 
gabled two-story structures containing common rooms 
and faculty residences. 


Completion of the new houses will permit the 
conversion of an existing dormitory, Conover, to a 
faculty residence and the demolition of another, the 
Old Upper. 


An alumnus of Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 
will make a gift of $25 to the school for each alumnus 
making his first contribution to Shattuck through the 
1961 annual alumni fund. He is Paul Dillon ot 
Sterling, Ill., honorary president of the Shattuck 
alumni organization, the Old Shads’ Association. 


Purpose of the incentive gift is to increase the 
percentage of alumni participation in the annual fund 
giving program. The $25 gift will be made for each 
new contributor, up to 400, in the tenth annual Old 
Shads’ Fund which closes June 15. 


Annual fund gifts have been used for school oper- 
ating expenses, endowment and scholarship funds, 
improvements and new equipment, and special 
projects. 


Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., has again 
received a National Science Foundation grant for its 
summer science program. This is a concentrated 
course of study, with orientation lectures by rep- 
resentatives of local industries and universities, which 
also provide laboratories for student use under 
supervision by their staff members, in cooperation 
with Thayer Academy instructors. For the first 
time, applications from outside New England were 
received this year. 


A benefactor has given the school an eleven-acre 
wooded estate. It is situated two blocks from the 
campus, has a 500 foot lakefront, and will be developed 
as a study center. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES ANDADMINISTRATORS 


Major General Delmar T. Spivey, USAF (Ret.), superin- 
tendent of Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind., was among 
twenty distinguished educators who served as panelists at the 
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seventh annual National Military-Industrial and Educational 
Conference, April 10-12, in Chicago. 

The theme of the conference was “Education and Freedom 
in a World of Conflict.” During a panel discussion on “Problems 
in Developing a Program for Our Schools,” General Spivey 
presented a program for the private school. 


At New York Military Academy, Cornwall, N. Y., Col. 
L. Peter Leone, USA, ret., has been appointed as civil defense 
coordinator for the Academy. For Col. Leone, who served in 
World War II, and then as deputy commanding officer in Berlin 
and later as post commander at Ft. Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
it is a return to local defense activities. Under his direction, 
while serving as professor of Military Science at New York 
Military Academy just prior to 1941, the Cornwall Home Guard 
was organized and continued with weekly drills until the estab- 
lishment of the N. Y. State Guard. 

Brig. Gen. Nelson Dingley, III, D.Sc., superintendent at 
New York Military Academy since 1951, will retire from that 
office on June 10, 1961, graduation day. After a ten year tour 
of duty as the chief administrative officer of the Academy, he 
will take up residence in his new home in Vero Beach, Florida. 
Gen. Dingley will remain a member of the board of trustees 
and plans to continue his active alumni interest in the school. 
His successor as superintendent is Col. Marvin James Coyle, 
B.S., USMA, ’31, former deputy commanding officer, II U. S. 
Army Corps, with headquarters at Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


The board of trustees of the Phoenix Country Day School, 
Phoenix, Ariz., has announced the selection of Ralph O. West, 
currently headmaster of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., 
as its first headmaster. Phoenix Country Day School is a newly 
formed coeducational school. The trustees plan to open in the 
fall of 1961 with grades three through nine, and eventually to 
have the school encompass all grades from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. 

Mr. West has been headmaster of Cushing Academy for the 
past five years. He came to Cushing from St. John’s School, a 
coeducational day school in Houston, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. West 
and their family plan to move to Phoenix during the summer. 


Dr. E. Laurence Springer, who will retire in June, after 
twenty-five years as headmaster of The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J., to become a free-lance School Consultant, 
served as a school consultant recently in Puerto Rico. He was 
first invited to come to Puerto Rico in May, 1960, on the invita- 
tion of the Economic Development Administration of the 
Commonwealth. “Operation Boot Strap” has succeeded so well 
that the number of American children seeking first class education 
by stateside standards has greatly increased and has gone beyond 
the bounds of the previously existing independent English- 
speaking schools. Dr. Springer returned to the Island in February 
for a ten day period preceding the annual ISEB Conference. 
While there he made further recommendations for the expansion 
and strengthening of the English speaking private schools there. 


The trustees of Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., announce 
with regret David C. Twichell’s resignation as Headmaster 
effective July 1, 1961. Since his appointment in 1951 Mr. 
Twichell has provided Pomfret with imaginative, dedicated 
leadership which has brought the school new strength in every 
aspect of its progress. 

Effective July 1, Joseph K. Milnor, Jr. will become acting 
Headmaster. Mr. Milnor is well known to the Pomfret com- 
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munity, having served between 1951 and 1957 as teacher of 
history and director of college guidance. During the years 1957 
to 1960 he was principal of Robert Academy in Istanbul, Turkey, 
and in September 1960 returned to Pomfret’s faculty. The 
trustees are delighted that Mr. Milnor has agreed to direct the 
affairs of the school for the coming year. 


The board of trustees of The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D.C., has announced the appointment of John H. 
Colbaugh as headmaster, effective July 1, 1961. Mr. Colbaugh 
is currently headmaster of Menlo School, Menlo Park, California. 


“Mr. Colbaugh’s teaching experience has been steadily 
preparing him for a school such as ours, making him the un- 
animous choice of the selection committee,” said Mary L. 
Kenworthy, chairman of the six-member committee of trustees 
who have been working on the selection of Sidwell Friends’ fifth 
headmaster for many months. 


A native Pennsylvanian, Mr. Colbaugh received his under- 
graduate education at Lehigh University and the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he received the A.B. degree in history. He 
has also attended the University of Pittsburgh, earning a Master 
of Letters in history and education at the latter. Further 
graduate study in the field of diplomatic history took him to 
Harvard University and Oxford University. 

Mr. Colbaugh succeeds Robert S. Lyle, headmaster of 
Sidwell Friends since 1949, who resigned to become headmaster 
of Hockaday School for Girls in Dallas, Texas, at the close of 
the current school year. Sidwell Friends School has a faculty of 
approximately 80 and an enrollment of 750 students in kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade. 


The board of trustees of Texas Military Institute has 
announced the appointment of Robert M. Sandoe as its new 
headmaster, succeeding Addison B. Craig. Mr. Sandoe will 
assume this position in August. 

Prior to this appointment Mr. Sandoe was headmaster of 
The American School in Manila, a large co-educational day 
school in the Philippines. Previously he had been a member of 
the faculty and administrative staff of Choate School, in 
Connecticut. Mr. Sandoe is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and did his graduate work at Wesleyan University. 

The present headmaster, Mr. Craig, has resigned to accept 
a position at Culver Military Academy, in Indiana. 


Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the retirement of Brigadier General Arthur W. Bass, 
dean of the academic department, effective April 1. He had 
served on the academy staff since 1934 and held the post of dean 
since 1938. A graduate of the U. S. Naval Academy, he received 
his master’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania and his 
doctorate at Temple University. Colonel Andrew F. Weidener, 
a member of the Valley Forge faculty since 1941, has been named 
dean. He was formerly director of admissions and head of the 
English department. Commander Ralph E Jones, of the 
mathematics department, was named director of admissions. 


Dr. Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent of the Department of 
Public Instruction at Harrisburg, has established committees to 
study Statewide Curriculum Revision in a number of fields. 
Two faculty members of The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Wilbur L. Braxton, Pierre S. DuPont Master 
of Science, and M. Albert Linton, Jr.,. MacCormick Master of 
Mathematics, are members of the planning groups. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Ottve Day Bramua tt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


NOTHING NEW, MISS BRAMHALL 


By Sarau SMITH 


Mrs. Smith, director of publicity and “Bulletin Correspondent’ at Emma Willard 
School, Troy, New York, gave this talk in the Open Meeting of the Editors of “‘The Inde- 
pendent School Bulletin” at the ISEB’s recent 35th Annual Conference. 


OR over ten years the swinging calendar in- 

EF exorably has shown me that soon, very soon, 

there will recur the dates, October 1, December 

1, February 15, and April 1. I have known that these 

dates are imminent, but as a dedicated procrastinator, 
I have chcsen to ignore the fact. 


Then the moment comes when something really 
must be done. J think of Miss Bramhall, whom I 
had never met before today. For the past five years, 
since the fall of ’55, I have pictured Miss Bramhall 
surrounded by red pencils at her desk, or just possibly 
pacing the Post Office at Wellesley, hating people who 
are late with news, hating people who misspell and 
mispunctuate, hating people who don’t have a good 
and interesting story to tell, and who don’t have the 
nameé of the school and its geographical location in the 
first sentence of every news release. 


These thoughts often have made me procrastinate 
even longer. 


But finally there is the time when only a special 
delivery stamp will get whatever I have to reveal 
there — in Wellesley — on time. 


Now what? 


All of us know how much is going on in all of our 
schools — sometimes it seems much too much. But 
to isolate one piece of this activity and single it out 
as something that will be interesting to others in the 
same business is another thing. What’s so extra- 
ordinary about what my school is doing? 


Shall I say that we are introducing a course in 
Russian? A quick flip through the back issues of 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLetin — always at 
hand in any well-organized office — and I find that 
everybody else is too, including Culver Military 
Academy, St. Louis Country Day, Westover, the 
Tapei American School, St. George’s, and Choate, to 
name a few. I am even more deflated to note that 
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Choate also offers Chinese, and that Woodstock 
Country School has flourishing courses in Arabic. 


Well, let’s skip Russian. 

What else are we doing? 

We have a building program. 
Another riffle through the pages. 


This is much worse. In two issues of the I.S.B. 
I find that there is nobody who doesn’t have a building 
program. Explicit reports of mortar and stone come 
from La Jolla Country Day, Potomac School, the 
Rectory School, Choate (again), Wyndcroft School, 
St. Paul’s School, Md., Kamehameha School of 
Hawaii, Missouri Military Academy, Berkley Insti- 
tute, The Bishop’s School, and the Everglade School 
for Girls. 


A plethora of building. 


How about our Capital Funds Drive to be achieved 
by our 150th anniversary in 1964, to raise money for 
teacher salaries, scholarships, endowment, and special 
purposes? 


If it is possible, schools are more preoccupied with 
these things than they are with the inundation of 
candidates for colleges — which I will not mention. 
And supposing we even achieve our 150th anniversary 
goal? There is Lawrenceville, who must be 151 by 
now and who received $5,000,000 for a birthday 
present. 


All right, Miss Bramhall. You see my problem. 

How about a year-long area study that we are 
making as a member of LAWS under the John Seward 
Johnson Charitable Trust? How distinctive can my 
school be? 


The only trouble is that, again, there is nothing 
new under the sun, and I find that, under the same 
program, Dana Hall is engrossed in Africa while we 
are knee deep in Russia, and that Pomfret and Rye 
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Country Day and others are doing equally, if not 
more, arresting things. 


If there is nothing novel, unique, different that we 
are doing, Miss Bramhall, what can I send you? 


It is at this point that I really begin to think about 
my school and its program. Even if we are doing 
what everybody else is, how can I make it clear how 
exciting this program of ours is—so much like 
everybody else’s, but yet so important to us that we 
talk it at lunch, discuss it at student conferences, and 
wake in the night with a perfectly brilliant idea that 
will change the point of view — for the better — of 
350 students at least? 


Filled with academic zeal — and there is nothing 
more zealous —I seize typewriter in hand with the 
same kind of urgency with which Keats must have 
grasped his pen after his first careful look at Chap- 
man’s Homer. And then the overpowering weight of 
academic prose casts my fingers in solid lead. 


Hy do we all, or nearly all of us, who write 
about what is meat and drink to us, turn 
these heady aliments into bread and water, or 


worse, a capsule of vitamins to be swallowed at the 
least gulp, and forgotten as soon as possible? 


Like Dr. Johnson, who defined “‘network” as “‘any- 
thing reticulated or decussated, at equal distances, 
with interstices between the intersections,” we try to 
translate the really exciting outgraspings of the minds 
of both students and teachers into a Latinate and 
pedagogic language. School and college catalogues 
are the worst of those who would “‘make all the little 
fishes talk like whales.” But in all the educational 
outpourings in magazines, newspapers, or special 
bulletins, be the writer never so human nor humane, 
he tends to remove himself not only from felicity but 
from intelligibility when he writes about the edu- 
cationally human, humane, and intelligible. 


Let me give a few samples: 


Courses are designed to supplement; they are 
designed to implement. Schools have sequential 
developmental programs. They formulate patterns. 
They have discussional meetings. In mathematics 
“the emphasis is on genuine understanding of arith- 
metic principles rather than facile manipulation.” 


Two stories juxtaposed in the I.S.B. relate: 


These seminars, consisting of five or six 
selected students who have demonstrated superior 
ability in their particular fields, meet weekly to 
discuss problems of special interest in their re- 
spective fields, 
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The student members are selected each fall by 
two committees. Prior to selection, each interested 
senior is asked to submit a statement of reasons for 
desiring to participate, along with a list of topics in 
which he is particularly interested. 


Echo asks, “In what?” 


We talk about that most mysterious thing, the 
spark of a new idea. How? “The student’s partici- 
pation stimulates interest and motivates constructive 
effort, and affords him the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the use of new laboratory techniques 
and methods at an earlier time. A flat, three- 
dimensional, or working model of some scientific 
advancement or application of a scientific principlejis 
constructed by each student.” 


The imagination boggles. 


Do we have some money which will induce stimu- 
lating speakers to address our students? What do 
we say? Why naturally, “Blank School has allocated 
funds for honoraria to bring resource persons to the 
Blank campus.” 


How else? 


From one of my own pearly contributions I find 
that “local committees are planning events for their 
communities under the aegis of the executive com- 
mittee.” “Either with your aegis or on it,” is one of 
my favorite adages. 


tt of this language is correct and lends itself 

to the compactness which brief notes and 

catalogue dimensions allow us. And may I say 

that I should hate to see any of us eschew Latin 

derivatives for the whole-hearted use of Anglo-Saxon 

monosyllables — although I sometimes think a few of 

these might add interest. They tend to become 

tedious, too, as anyone who has read Kerouac would 

agree. I feel only that a straight diet of academic 
prose is about as boring as anything I can think of. 


That is why it is with such pleasure that one reads 
stories in the I.S.B. that give a real flavor of a school — 
the Renbrook Service Club at Renbrook School where 
the students serve the school in the library, in the 
zoo, and in school maintenance by becoming recruits, 
members, aides, and leaders. The “Exposure to 
College Program” at The Mary A. Burnham School, 
which “‘is almost completely surrounded by the Smith 
College campus; and Amherst, Mount Holyoke, 
Williams, Bennington, and the University of Mass- 
achusetts are within very short driving distances.” 
And the changeover at Morgan Park Academy in 
which “the appearance of both students and campus 
indicates the significant change.” 
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All of these stories have been written with a 
straightforwardness that even allows for a few 
adjectives and adverbs. They let one taste the flavor 
of the school. 


So now, Miss Bramhall, what shall I send you? 


For this very latest issue of the I.S.B. I have 
something excitingly unique. Our headmistresses, 
Miss Wellington and Miss Lay, have announced that 
they will retire in the coming July. In their place 


Emma Willard will have as principal a young man 
and his even younger wife who graduated from the 
school in 1948. They have four children aged 9, 7, 3, 
and 1, and they own a pony and a pony cart. 


The only hitch is that Emma Willard had about this 
same combination when John Willard and his wife, an 
Emma Willard alumna, were principals back in 1861, 


Dear Miss Bramhall, there is absolutely nothing 
new. 


BUILDING, GIFTS 


A future gift of approximately $250,000 has been 
designated by Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the most 
famous concert and operatic soprano of this century, 
to provide a music concert hall and arts auditorium 
for The Bishop’s School in La Jolla, Calif. The 
plans for the gift were made known on March 18 to 
the board of trustees of the school by Ben F. Fletcher, 
representing Mme. Galli-Curci. 


In announcing the gift, Mme. Galli-Curci said she 
was attracted to The Bishop’s School just as she was 
to San Diego County several years ago, when she 
and her late husband, Homer Samuels, built an 
Italian farmhouse-style residence at Rancho Santa Fe 
near San Diego, where she now lives in retirement. 


“The Bishop’s School reminds me of the school I 
attended in Milan as a child, and its motto, ‘Sim- 
plicity, Sincerity, and Serenity,’ has been my own 
creed throughout my life. In recognizing The 
Bishop’s School and La Jolla, I wish to express my 
gratitude to this wonderful country which responded 
so generously to my performances and which now is 
my home,” Mme. Galli-Curci said. 


In accepting the gift on behalf of the school, The 
Rt. Rev. Francis Eric Bloy, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Los Angeles and President of the Board of 
Trustees, said, “It is impossible to express fully the 
great feeling of gratitude all of us associated with The 
Bishop’s School are experiencing, and will continue to 
experience, as a result of Mme. Galli-Curci’s generous 
and thoughtful gift. The knowledge that some day 
our study courses in music, art and drama, as well as 
the presentation and appreciation of these full life 
essentials, will be housed properly and attractively is 
a source of abiding comfort. 


“It is our sincere hope that Mme. Galli-Curci will 
permit us to name the structure she is endowing The 
Amelita Galli-Curci Concert Hall and in this way 
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memorialize her unequalled yet natural talent, her 
gracious yet determined spirit, and her significant 
yet unassuming generosity as a lasting inspiration to 
all who visit the campus of The Bishop’s School,” 
Bishop Bloy stated. 


Oldfields School, Glencoe, Md., announces the 
immediate construction of a new student union 
building and infirmary. The new building will house 
a new dining room, student and faculty lounges, 
school store, post office, bank, and quarters for the 
staff as well as a modern infirmary wing. Being 
constructed at the same time is a new headmaster’s 
residence. 


Oldfields School announces also the completion of 
a new sprinkler system and swimming pool-reservoir. 
The project affords complete fire protection for all 
the wooden edifices of the school. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The engagement of Olive Day Bramhall, Assistant 
Principal of Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., 
and Associate Editor of THe INDEPENDENT ScHOOL 
BULLETIN, was announced on April 15. Her fiancé, 
Hunter Lee McDowell, is with S-F-D Laboratories, 
Inc. in Union, New Jersey. The wedding will take 
place next October. 


Lucy K. Roberts, recently a teacher at Nightingale 
Bamford School, New York City, and for many years 
on the faculty of The Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., died on April 16. Well known in mathematics 
circles, Miss Roberts was a former member and chair- 
man of the ISEB’s Mathematics Committee and 
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former president of the Private School Teachers 
Association of New York and Vicinity. 


Headmaster George S. Nevens, Jr. of Oldfields 
School, Glencoe, Md., regretfully announces the 
retirement of Elise Anderson as Headmistress after 
eighteen years of faithful service to the school. 
Before joining the staff at Oldfields Miss Anderson 
taught at Friends Academy, Long Island, and 
Columbia Preparatory School, and was Academic 
Head of St. Mary’s-in-the-Mountains. Miss Ander- 
son’s academic duties will be taken over by Mary 
McPherson, who has been appointed Academic Dean. 
Miss McPherson brings to her new position an out- 
standing academic background and deep respect for 
high academic standards. She is an honors graduate 
in history from the University of Toronto, and she 
holds teaching certificates from Ontario College in 
English, geography, history, and physical education. 
Prior to coming to Oldfields in 1958 as head of the 
English Department and supervisor of residence, 
Miss McPherson was an instructor at Havergal 
College, Toronto. 


Oldfields also announces the appointment of Helen 
E. Travers as Dean of Students. Miss Travers has 
been associated with Oldfields as Director of Physical 
Education since her graduation from Boston Uni- 
versity in 1942. As Dean of Students, Miss Travers 
will be in charge of the disciplinary and social aspects 
of school life. 


Carol Preston, Headmistress since 1938 of The 
Potomac School in McLean, Va., has announced her 
retirement, effective in June 1961. Since Miss Preston 
became Headmistress, the school has grown from 130 
students in a group of buildings on California Street 
in Washington, D.C., to a present enrollment of 450 
students in a modern plant in the country three miles 


outside of Washington. During her long and fruitful 
association with the school, Miss Preston has main- 
tained and strengthened the fine traditions of the 
school and has seen it well on its way to becoming a 
coeducational school throughout. 


G. Peter Shiras, formerly a teacher at the Nichols 
School in Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Preston. Mr. Shiras, a Yale University 
graduate, taught for a year in Athens, Greece, on a 
Fulbright Fellowship. He has been a member of the 
faculty at the Potomac School since September 1960. 


Helen M. Seth-Smith, Assistant Headmistress of 
the Potomac School and associated with the school 
since 1939, also has announced her retirement, effective 
in June 1961. 


Mrs. Edward C. Willcox has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Seth-Smith as Assistant Head. Mrs. 
Willcox has been the Administrative Assistant to 
Miss Seth-Smith during this past year. 


Mrs. Newell P. Price, Head of the Upper School 
and Chairman of the Department of Mathematics, is 
leaving the Potomac School after fourteen years to 
become the Headmistress of Hanahaouli School in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Edward C. Willcox has been appointed to succeed 
Mrs. Price as Head of the Upper School and Chairman 
of the Department of Mathematics. Mr. Willcox 
has taught modern mathematics at the Sidwell 
Friends School in Washington, D.C., for the past three 
years and was formerly the Headmaster of his own 
school, the Farm Hill School in Culpepper, Virginia. 


Lilja Rogers, whose poem “Ole” appears in this issue, 
is the wife of Percy C. Rogers, member of the Modern 
Language Department at The Phillips Exeter Academy 
and one time popular member of the ISEB’s Public 
Relations Committee. 


36th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The 36th Annual Conference of the ISEB will be 
held at the Statler Hilton, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 2 and 3, 1962. An outline of the 
program will be published in the next issue of the 


BuLtetin. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


REPORT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS’ 
PRE-CONFERENCE DINNER MEETING 
AND FOLLOW-UP SESSION 


On the evening of March 2, preceding the opening 
of the ISEB’s 35th Annual Conference, heads of 
ISEB elementary schools gathered at the Allen- 
Stevenson School in New York City for dinner and a 
meeting. (A follow-up session, open to everyone, was 
held the next afternoon at the Statler Hilton Hotel.) 


Anthony V. Barber of The Lawrence School, 
Hewlett, Long Island, opened the meeting by assuring 
the heads that the dinner they had just eaten was a 
typical Allen-Stevenson lunch! He then announced 
his retirement as Chairman of the ISEB’s Elementary 
Schools Committee and introduced his successor, 
Edward R. Kast of Short Hills Country Day School, 
Short Hills, N. J. Mr. Kast; a graduate of Dartmouth 
(Class of 1943), after service with the OSS in China 
during World War II, has been at Short Hills since 
1946, first as Assistant Headmaster and then (since 
1949) as Headmaster. He is President of the New 
Jersey Association of Independent Schools, a trustee 
of Saint David’s School in New York and of the 
Committee on Juvenile Deliquency of Millburn, New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Kast asked the new members of the ISEB 
Elementary School Heads Group to stand and be 
introduced to the members present. New schools 
from California, Florida, and Virginia were repre- 
sented, as well as several schools closer to New York. 
Mr. Kast then asked Dr. Henry Welles of the New 
Canaan Country Day School to speak to the group 
on the challenge posed to independent schools by the 
public schools. 


Dr. Welles suggested that differences in salary 
schedules between public and independent schools 
are making it increasingly difficult for elementary 
schools to maintain their traditional position of 
ieading and stimulating elementary education in this 
country. Hecited as an example the fact that median 
salaries in one well-known independent school and its 
community public school system were marked by a 
difference of $1,200 per annum in favor of the public 
school system. Dr. Welles suggested that such great 
differences as this are all too well known throughout 
the country and are causing the reputation of the 
independent schools among educators and public to 
suffer. Heads of independent schools must continue 
to make their boards of trustees aware of such problems 
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and of the necessity for rectifying them. At New 
Canaan Country Day, Dr. Welles presents to his 
board comparisons of salary schedules, not with 
neighboring independent schools, but with the neigh- 
boring public schools systems. This step has helped 
the trustees of the school to see the necessity for 
raising tuition and asking parents to pay what it 
actually costs to educate their children. 


More important than these financial matters, Dr. 
Welles questioned to what extent the independent 
schools were in the forefront in changes in curriculum 
and methods of teaching. What experimentation are 
we undertaking to find out just how children do learn? 
What work are we doing in the new mathematics? 
When workshops and teacher conferences are held in 
his neighborhood and in other parts of the country, 
Dr. Welles noted that teachers in attendance come 
almost entirely trom public schools. The initiative 
tor new ideas in education seems to have been passed 
to the public schools, and this has been allowed to 
happen in science, foreign languages, mathematics, 
and art by the lack of either the ability or the willing- 
ness of independent schools to take up such new 
matters. We are being challenged and should pick up 
the challenge with joy. We have set some good 
examples in the past but cannot rest on our oars to 
survive. We must lead, conserving the best trom the 
past and experiment courageously for the future. 


Not to be too gloomy, Mr. Welles went on, we are, 
under the National Council of Independent Schools, 
putting out a publication called New Approaches in 
Education, about work in eighteen of our schools. This 
project is being undertaken by David Mallery, under 
an NCIS steering committee. The Educational 
Practices Committee of the NCIS has followed this 
work with a monograph on the Cuisenaire rods for 
teaching math and is now preparing a monograph on 
student responsibility, also by David Mallery. Other 
such studies are being planned. As of now, the Edu- 
cational Practices Committee wants information about 
interesting things being done in independent schools 
so that they can be written up and circulated. Steps 
such as these will stimulate us and restore our morale 
as leaders. The ability and resources for leadership 
are ours, but we must exercise ourselves to the end of 
restoring this position. In this way, we can move 
forward together with the public schools to the greater 
advantage of both. 


Mr. Kast commented briefly that salary competition 
with public school systems in some cases can be shifted 
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in favor of the independent schools by provision of 
faculty housing. He went on to say that independent 
school teachers can benefit from some federally 
sponsored teacher workshops such as those under the 
control of the National Science Foundation. 


Cary Potter of the NCIS stated that the NCIS is 
urging Congressmen and Senators to seek amendments 
of the National Defense Education Act to allow its 
benefit for teachers training to extend to the inde- 
‘pendent schools. Chances for the passage of such an 
amendment are fair. 


Mr. Kast next opened the topic of the accreditation 
of elementary schools for discussion. Mr. Kast 
pointed out that the New Jersey Association of 
Independent Schools is setting up criteria for the 
evaluation of elementary schools not only as a step 
towards a legal accrediting body that would make 
state accreditation unnecessary, but also to let us 
know just how good we are. Lyttleton Gould, Jr., 
Headmaster of The Far Hills Country Day School, 
spoke on the steps being taken by the Accreditation 
Committee of the New Jersey Association of Inde- 
pendent Schools. He is working with a six-man 
committee composed of elementary and secondary 
school headmasters whose main job is to draft a set 
of criteria and a method of procedure for evaluation. 


The Accreditation Committee believes that a set of 
common aims would be a source of strength for 
independent schools. Nursery and Kindergarten 
criteria would be included in this evaluation of the 
school. Comparisons have been made with accrediting 
standards in the states of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Colorado, and with the secondary schools 
criteria developed by the Middle Atlantic States 
Association. Items to be considered would be pupil- 
to-teacher ratio, educational philosophy, programs in 
art, music, English, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physical education, health, and safety. Reading 
would be taken up as a separate item and poses 
special problems in how it should be evaluated. 
Science, history, geography, the school library (its 
services and its general setup — not too many ele- 
mentary schools have a real school library), the school 
plant, staff administration, parent relations, guidance, 
trustees, and the follow-up of alumni while they are 
attending secondary schools, are among the things 
that will be considered in preparing criteria for 
accreditation. The steps of such an evaluation would 
begin with a critical self-evaluation by the school, 
followed by a visiting group which could include some 
public school people as well as independent school. 
Mr. Gould then asked for suggestions for the further 
development of these criteria for evaluation. 
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Peter Barry of the Buckingham Friends School 
suggested that the evaluative criteria setup should 
not be printed in such numbers as to preclude frequent 
revision. 


Peter Messer of the Valley School of Ligonier, Pa., 
suggested that in regions where it was difficult for 
independent schools to send their teachers ‘to work- 
shops in other areas, it might be possible to arrange 
for such workshops to be held at various schools 
through the ISEB Elementary Schools Committee. 


Hart Fessenden of the Fessenden School spoke 
briefly about his experiences on an accrediting com- 
mittee in Massachusetts. He said it was very difficult 
to decide upon physical standards for schools without 
being excessively restrictive, but chat the purpose cf 
such a committee was to permit elementary schools 
to demonstrate to the Education Department of the 
State of Massachusetts that they had reasonable 
standards without, at the same time, sacrificing their 
traditional independence. 


Thurston Chase of the Eaglebrook School said that 
he felt that evaluative criteria should be applied to a 
school being accredited after the school had stated its 
own aims and philosophy, so that it might be evaluated 
on its own terms. He also thinks that the term 
“independent school” as used by such an accrediting 
agency should be carefully defined so that these 
criteria would not be applied indiscriminately to 
special schools for the handicapped, emotionally dis- 
turbed, deaf, or blind. After such an accreditation, 
Mr. Chase thought that more stringent criteria could 
be applied on a second application of accrediting 
standards, so that some of the schools that do not 
measure up to reasonable standards could be culled 
out. Mr. Chase went on to say that accreditation 
reports are of good use in convincing boards of trustees 
of the necessity for acting upon mary problems of 
which the head of the school may be very much aware 
but unable to correct without considerable support 


from the board. 


William Doolittle of the Indian Mountain School 
commented that in the state of Connecticut his 
accrediting association invites the state Board of 
Education to send one of its members with the 
evaluating committee. This procedure has helped 
bring about closer cooperation between the state 
Board of Education and the independent schools. 


Carlisle Spencer of Powhatan School said that in 
Virginia his experience had been that the more they 
met with state officials the better was their response. 
He felt that close cooperation with state evaluative 
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agencies was not detrimental to the independent 
status of the school. 


Donald Leavenworth of La Jolla Country Day 
School suggested that the NCIS or the ISEB should 
be encouraged to set up national criteria for inde- 
pendent schools. He believes that the sanction of 
nationally established criteria would be of help inthe 
current independent school situation in California. 


Peter Shiras of the Potomac School questioned the 
difference between state accreditation and evaluation. 
He said that in Virginia accreditation is based merely 
upon the number of days taught each year. Evalu- 
ation would obviously be a more complicated matter 
than this. 


Jackson Bird of the Buckley Country Day School, 
who is a past president of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Private Academic Schools, recounted the 
experiences of that organization in evaluating forty 
schools in a short period of time, ard the success of 
PAPAS in being recognized by the state of Penn- 
sylvania as an accrediting agency. Other benefits 
accruing to the schools from PAPAS accreditation 
were visits between faculties, information provided 
for Boards of Trustees, and the cross-fertilization 
which resulted from private and public school teachers, 
as well as prufessors from schools of education, 
working together. Mr. Bird has reports on the work 
of PAPAS in 1952 which would serve as an example 
of how an accrediting procedure was set up. He can 
make copies of these reports available to persons 
interested in them. 


Mr. Kast then broached the question of advanced 
placement in secondary schools and what the ele- 
mentary schools are doing to prepare their boys for it, 


Roland Burbank of the Cardigan Mountain School 
agreed with Mr. Kast that advanced placement could 
present a problem when boys from independent schools 
attended secondary schools that require them to 
repeat in their ninth grade much of the advanced 
work they have already done. Mr. Burbank suggested 
that the ISEB be asked to investigate this matter. 
Mr. Kast said that Deane Webber, Chairman of the 
Elementary Curriculum Committee of the ISEB, has 
gathered a considerable amount of material bearing 
on advanced work in elementary schools and might 
be able to provide some suggested answers to this 
question when finished with the current study of the 
elementary school curriculum. 


Mr. Kast then expressed the thanks of the ele- 
mentary school headmasters to Tony Barber for his 
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years of good work and good fellowship as chairman of 
the Elementary Schools Committee. A standing 
ovation was given Mr. Barber. Mr. Kast thanked 
Henry Tiffany of the Allen-Stevenson School for the 
cordial hospitality extended to the elementary school 
heads and for the excellent dinner and good spirits 
provided for the occasion, 


Follow-up Session 


Again Mr. Kast presided. First to speak was 
Victor H. Wagner, Assistant Headmaster of the Green 
Vale School, Glen Head, N. Y., who is chairman of a 
special ISEB sub-committee which is investigating 
“‘new trends in arithmetic at the elementary level.” 
He stated that there are great changes going on in the 
teaching of mathematics from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, but that these are distinctly experimental, 
and teachers cannot plunge headlong into the new 
mathematics 


There are certain basic directions which we can 
begin to follow and new criteria which we can use: 

1. Any new experiment must be mathematically 
sound, and all operations should have their foun- 
dation in recognizable mathematical principles. 
Procedures which violate these principles should be 
eliminated. 

2. The method of explanation has taken the 
direction of presenting situations through which 
the children can discover the mathematical process 
involved. Too heavy reliance on one system of 
explanation either from the textbook or the teacher’s 
experience has been found unsatisfactory. Answer 
getting is not enough, said Mr. Wagner. Children 
must understand the WHY and not just the HOW. 

3. It has been demonstrated that children at any 
age level can understand mathematical concepts 
which have previously been reserved for older 
grades, on the theory that they are too difficult. 


If the above criteria are respected and the material 
is presented in terms of the child’s world, the ability 
of children to comprehend mathematically seems 
limitless. 


We must provide our faculty members with the 
opportunity and materials for their orientation, and 
they must be allowed time to grow gradually into 
this form of instruction. Mr. Wagner concluded his 
remarks by suggesting special workshop regional 
meetings under the guidance of mathematics educators 
of firstrank. Herecommends that at least one teacher 
from each faculty become a member of the National 
Association of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 16th 
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Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., and in addition 
suggested the following sources of informatiun: 


1. The School Mathematics Study Group 
Box 2029 Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 


2. The University of Illinois Schoo] Mathematics 
Study Group 
Dr. David Page 
Urbana, Illinois 


3. The Madison Project 
Attention Dr. Robert B. Davis 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


4. The University of Maryland Mathematics 
Study Group 
College Park, Maryland 


5. Dr. Patrick Suppes 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


6. Dr. W. W. Sawyer 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


7. The Cuisenaire Corporation 
246 East 46th Street 
New York, New York 


Deane Webber, Head of the Junior School of The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., reported as chair- 
man of the ISEB’s Elementary Curriculum Com- 
mittee, which he said was to concern itself with any 
matter dealing with curriculum in kindergarten 
through eighth grade and to report its findings; it 
does not concern itself with teaching techniques or 
materials. Replies on curriculum, he said, have been 
received from 150 schools, forming a curriculum 
“library” which the committee hopes to keep up to 
date to provide source material for curriculum studies 
in any field. 


Right now, for instance, T. Carlisle Snively, Head- 
master of the Wyndcroft School, Pottstown, Pa., is 
chairman of a special ISEB sub-committee concerned 
with a proposed revision of the elementary grades 
English composition and grammar curriculum. This 
group probably will have a report for the Conference 
next year, after which they will disband, but the 
chairman will remain as a member of the curriculum 
committee, available for further curriculum studies in 
the field of English. Now, also, they are working on 
the matter of an end-of-the-year examination in 


English for the fifth grade. 


A committee under Mrs. Jane Bacon of the Grosse 
Pointe University School in Michigan is doing a study 
of nursery school through second grade curriculum. 
Also there has been established a task force, headed by 
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Victor Wagner of Green Vale, to consider any impli- 
cations which the so-called “new math” may have 
for our elementary schools, as reported above. This 
committee has met with secondary school teachers, 
college professors, and publishers in order to digest all 
information available which can be presented to our 
member schools. 


Langdon Rankin, Headmaster of East Woods 
School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., reporting for the Girls’ 
Schools Admissions Committee, said that the matter 
of uniform admissions dates was reasonably well in 
hand. He stated that the new rating form has proved 
well worth while in cutting down multiple applications, 
but he urged that users of the rating form read it 
carefully and follow its directions exactly. The 
uniform transcript and commentary form has been 
reviewed by forty-seven schools, Mr. Rankin said, 
and the committee has revised the sheets further. In 
its new form, the transcript and commentary sheet 
will be printed by the ISEB and will probably be 
ready for use in April. As a further step, the com- 
mittee will have the form published in the May ISEB 
BuLLetin so that all schools may see it. 


Anthony V. Barber, arriving late from an extended 
meeting with the secondary schools’ admissions com- 
mittee, reported for the Boys’ Schools Admissions 
Committee. Lack of time prevented a complete 
report, but Mr. Barber emphasized the secondary 
schools’ complaint that they are not receiving the 
May ISEB examinations from the elementary schools 
in time to make a proper evaluation before their 
faculties disperse for the summer. The secondary 
schools, he said, are therefore much in favor of having 
ISEB placement examinations, to be given by the 
elementary schools sometime in April. 


If placement tests are prepared by the ISEB, then 
the January ISEB tests would probably be eliminated, 
but the end of May papers would still be prepared for 
use by elementary schools and others as final examina- 
tions. In the meantime, while this proposal is being 
considered, the secondary schools urge that all ISEB 
May tests be mailed to them as promptly as possible 
after they have been given to their candidates in the 
elementary schools. 


Such topics as percentiles of children warranting use 
of early acceptance forms (Mr. Rankin hazarded a 
guess at 70 percentile), the peace corps, the study of 
under developed countries, quality of learning, experi- 
mentation, the English ISEB paper, and the May 
examinations were among the many points presented 
from the floor. 
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REPORT OF LOWER SCHOOL HEADS’ 
PRE-CONFERENCE DINNER MEETING 
AND FOLLOW-UP SESSION 


The Heads of Lower Schools had their annual 
dinner and informal meeting at The Williams Club 
in New York in the evening before the ISEB opening 
registration. Elaine Anderson, of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, presided over a record 
turnout of elementary school heads, guidance di- 
rectors, and other visiting firemen. Ninety-four 
participants enjoyed the excellent dinner and took 
part in the discussions which followed. The chairman 
had prepared an agenda from the suggestions sent in 
with the reservations, and this agenda provided the 
base for this meeting and for the one that followed 
on Friday afternoon. 


One of the difficulties in reporting a meeting of this 
type is the wide variety of topics covered and the 
fact that there are seldom, if ever, any definite 
conclusions reached. The great interest and value are 
in the exchange of ideas. Schools were represented 
from Boston to Los Angeles, and from Montreal to 
Miami. The merits of various intelligence tests, as 
screening devices for admissions, were discussed by 
those who are using them. Achievement tests, both 
standardized commercially prepared tests and home- 
made ones, were evaluated by those who knew them, 
giving freely of much valuable experience to those 
groping for better answers to local problems. 


During the two meetings more than twenty separate 
problems were stated and solutions sought. In 
addition to the usual questions dealing with ad- 
missions, we discussed graded and ungraded classes; 
finding, selection and training of teachers; foreign 
languages; audio-visual materials, sources and uses; 
development of attitudes for international relations; 
physical education programs; and the probable effect 
of the “new” math on elementary school arithmetic. 

The one decision made was to have available for 
the meetings next year samples of forms and tech- 
niques used in formal reports to parents. This will 
be done. We will again have a display of text and 
supplimentary materials prepared by Independent 
School people for use in Independent Schools. 

The committee hopes that, next year, reservations 
will come in early so that, if we have another big 
group, time will be available to make better arrange- 
ments for seating at the dinner. 


THE INTEGRATED PROGRAM 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


One of the purposes of education in the elementary 
grades today is to present skill subjects in such a way 
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that children see the value of knowledge and can put 
it to immediate and purposeful use. Far too often, 
learning simply means going through the books, 
covering material in a meaningless way, and being 
able to give back to the teacher memorized facts 
which are rather meaningless. Granted, drill along 
the way is necessary, but the child should see the 
value of this drill and thoroughly comprehend its whys 
and hows. 


In The William Penn Charter Lower School, 
Philadelphia, there is constant evaluation, review 
and planning to achieve the utmost from skill subject 
classes. We call it the Integrated Program. It is 
intangible and unwritten. However, all feel its 
importance. 


The boys in Grades K-5 have one teacher for the 
basic skill subjects. They also have special teachers 
for art, music, shop, and gym. These teachers are 
specialists in their own fields as well as teachers of 
children. Each class teacher meets informally with 
the special teachers to discuss and plan ways to utilize 
effectively their skills. It is usually a topic in social 
studies which becomes the unifying one. From this 
point of communication all teachers strive to make the 
topic come alive for the boys. A fourth grade class 
decide, under the guidance of the teacher, which topic 
they wish to study. Perhaps it is Egypt. 


The class then plan individually, in groups, or as a 
whole what they need to find out and how they will go 
about it. The location and geographical features; the 
history, the contributions to our world; the music, 
art, drama; present day conditions; contrasts with 
olden times; why and how the changes came about. 
Research is on! 


Thus many reading skills are put to work for a 
useful purpose. Extra library reading and book 
reports bring further information about Egypt. Fre- 
quently the boys enjoy writing creative stories, poems, 
or even playlets about some phase of their studies — 
and into them go the need and use of spelling, English, 
and writing. Letters of invitation and “thank-you™ 
notes have meaning as the children invite speakers 
and parents. 


How about our special teachers and the integration? 
After sufficient knowledge and understanding are 
gained, the boys go to art and shop with a desire to 
produce their thoughts by means of paint brush, chalk, 
or clay; by means of wood or plaster. In music they 
learn songs and rhythms, instruments of the specific 
period or country. Even gym classes are enlivened 
by games or dances of the special study and are 
integrated, 
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Let us suppose our fourth grade group decides to 
produce a simple play about ancient Egypt. Their 
aim might be to tell the audience about a typical day 
of these early times. Research is basic. Language 
arts are put to use. Perhaps some of the stage props 
will be made in shop. Measuring calls arithmetic 
into use. Simple scenery is completed in art. It is 
not a case of the teachers telling the boys, but rather 
of the boys seeking help and guidance to fulfill their 
own queries. 


The study of various cultures plays a big part in 
social studies. In many classrooms Holland is studied 
because the people dress differently, Japan because the 
people live differently, Mexico because it is colorful. 
But these are not the true purposes of studying such 
cultures. A world as small and as young as ours needs 
deeper understanding and appreciation. Today 
children with greater understanding of and curiosity 
about the world around them want to know more 
about other people. They are entitled to know about 
past cultures and the heritage that is theirs. They 
need to understand why people live, dress, eat, and 
act as they do, and to appreciate the contributions 
of all peoples of the world. 


This year we have begun a further use of our nearby 
excellent museums and academies. Through the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum we have on loan 
many fine articles pertaining to the studies of the 
various classes. By the time the loan reaches us the 
boys are well versed in their subject. The articles on 
loan are shown, discussed, and viewed closely in the 
classroom. From here the loan is moved to the main 
hall for all to see and enjoy. Most times art or shop 
work by these boys is on display too. 


These attitudes and skills cannot be achieved by 
one teacher alone. With classroom and special 
teachers working together as guides and inspiration to 
the boys, school life becomes fun and exciting. How 
can children help but learn in such an atmosphere! 


CREATIVE WRITING 

Pupils of Green Chimneys School for Little 
Folk, Inc., Brewster, N. Y., have had many oppor- 
tunities for creative writing during the current school 
term; they have taken advantage of these opportu- 
nities in a way gratifying to their English teachers. 
Their writings have included letters, compositions, 
original poems and stories, and the early numbers of 
a new sixth grade newspaper. 


Poetry writing began spontaneously in the fall. 
When the children were writing a letter to Elli, the 
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little orphan girl who has been adopted by the school 
and who lives in a Children’s Village in the Austrian 
Alps near Innsbruck, it was suggested that the letter 
be in the form of a poem. This led naturally to other 
poems: a visit to a dahlia farm, the deep snows of the 
winter, the cats who were elected club mascots, how 
the little gray kitten looked in a fifth grade girl’s 
tam-o’-shanter — all found natural expression in 
poetry. A number of these poems were recited at the 
Poetry Festival in February; others appeared from 
time to time in the school publication, Green Chimneys 
News. 


Another writing project originated with the children 
themselves in a social studies class and proved to be 
of inestimable value. Deeply interested in the 
presidential election in November, several boys wrote 
highly individual letters to such national figures as 
the newly elected president and vice president, as 
well as to the defeated candidates. Their interest 
extending further, they wrote to the governor of the 
state, to the U. S. representative to the United 
Nations, to the Secretary of State, and others. The 
replies received from the various statesmen were 
examined with absorbing interest by the entire class 
and became treasured possessions of the recipients. 


Development of writing skills begins in the primary 
grades, where the first grade children learn to write 
the required weekly letters home and second grade 
children begin to write compositions. The first grade 
children gave evidence of originality and imagination 
in letters to one of the night attendants who was 
hospitalized; their accompanying illustrations showed 
“Grandpa Mattes” in bed, and the figure at the foot 
of the bed was, of course, Dr. Ross, the school phy- 
sician. 


The fifth and sixth grade children used a writing 
project to astonish visitors to the classroom: all who 
appeared at the door were greeted with a great show 
of excitement and the “news” that a valuable store of 
historic documents had been found at Green Chim- 
neys. These were on display on the bulletin board, 
and included “letters” from George Washington to 
Martha, -Robert Louis Stevenson to Mark Twain, 
Adam to Eve, Romeo to Juliet, Moses to Pharaoh, 
General Grant to “Honey Bun,” John Q. Public to 
Michelangelo, etc. The papers had been baked in an 
oven until, in color at least, they resembled antique 
parchment or papers yellowed with age. Since these 
same children had successfully carried out numerous 
assignments in writing of a serious, factual nature, 
it was pleasant to see them engaging in a writing 
activity that permitted quite untrammeled flights of 
the imagination. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


The new east addition to the Aiken Preparatory 
School, Aiken, S. C., was completed in February. 
The new wing, constructed of brick and reinforced 
concrete, has three stories and is symmetrical with 
the west addition, finished in April, 1954. 


On the ground floor are two classrooms, a science 
laboratory, and a recreation room, all equipped with 
blackboards, bulletin boards, bookcases, and sinks. 
The main floor houses a new dining room with acous- 
tical ceiling and a modern kitchen and dietician’s 
office. The top floor has a dormitory of three rooms, 
each to house two boys, a master’s apartment, and a 
common room. 


The wing completes the second stage of the school’s 
building program. The final stage being planned is to 
replace the existing original building with a wing to 
connect the new west and east additions. 


The east wing addition was formally dedicated at a 


tea held for the donors and parents on Sunday, 
March 19. 


The relocation of 200-yearold Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa., in suburban Fort 
Washington, Pa., is proceeding “‘ahead of schedule,” 
according to Headmaster Donald H. Miller. Erection 
of the lower school academic building at the 160-acre 
campus site is virtually complete, and the multi- 
purpose building is taking shape rapidly. 


Three hundred and twenty girls and boys are 
already enrolled for the opening this September. It 
will be the first year in which the Academy is officially 
coeducational, and Miller estimates a jump in total 
enrollment from 350 to 530, as the Academy builds 
toward its ultimate capacity of 1000. Additional 
faculty and two or three sections of each grade will 
make it possible to maintain the small class tradition. 


The Germantown headmaster has announced the 
appointment of Samuel S, Stroud to head the new 
Lower School. Stroud is a native Philadelphian, and 
returns to that city July 1 to assume his position at 
Germantown Academy. He leaves St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., where he has been teaching 
and doing administrative work in testing and guidance. 


The boys’ upper school will remain at the German- 
town location until 1965, when the removal is com- 
plete. The new girls’ upper school at Fort Washington 
is scheduled for completion in 1963. 


Social studies classes in Green Chimneys School, 
have had as guest teachers members of the school 
family who were drawn from the administrative and 
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non-professional branches of the staff; they have 
found this use of familiar figures in an unfamiliar role 
to be an enriching experience. 


Two women, one of them a housekeeper and the 
other the clothing supervisor, spoke to the fifth and 
sixth grade classes about Germany during the period 
of the first World War and the post-war period of 
inflation and unemployment. One had come from 
Ludwigshafen in 1930, the other from Karlsruhe in 
Baden in 1923; both had revisited Germany in the 
1930’s and had striking, first-hand experiences to 
relate connected with the rise to power of the Nazis. 


The chef, a native of Llanelly who came to the 
U. S. three years ago, spoke to the children about 
Wales and the Welsh people. The highlight of his 
visit was his singing, in Welsh, a Rugby football song 
and the Welsh national anthem. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. Bernard Ross, the school physician 
and school nurse and dietician, traveled extensively in 
Europe during the past winter. Their accounts of the 
countries they visited and the colored slides with 
which they illustrate their talks are a valuable resource 
to classes studying those particular countries. 


The Green Chimneys School, has adapted for 
its own use the plan of The Renbrook School, West 
Hartford, Conn., for encouraging and recognizing 
students’ service to the school. This is the plan 
described in THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN 
for January, 1961. The idea is an excellent one and 
the plan has been enthusiastically received by the 
students of Green Chimneys School. 


On April 28, fifth and sixth grade representatives 
from six other public and private schools gathered at 
The Park School, Brooklandville Md., to help 
celebrate the annual Brotherhood Assembly of Park’s 
Intermediate Department. This is purposely given 
outside of the National Brotherhood Week to point 
up brotherhood in everyday life. Children from each 
school told about some project done as part of the 
regular curriculum in that particular school. After 
some community singing, punch and cookies were 
served, and students and teachers had a chance to 
visit with each other and see the classrooms. 


JOIN THE ALA 


Why work alone? The ISEB urgently recommends 
that all independent school librarians join the American 
Library Association. Membership blanks are available 
from ALA, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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THE GLASTONBURY MATERIALS: 


News and Report 


the theory of the “New Key” or Audio- 
lingual approach and found it both logical 
and convincing. 

Many a teacher, too, has seen the advantages of the 
language laboratory and welcomed the gleaming 
monster to his school. 

Then came the business of sifting through the mass 
of “audio-lingual” texts accompanied by tapes and/or 
records. And somewhere, just about here, under the 
scholastic bow tree, occurred the moment of enlighten- 
ment. All the materials presently available range 
from poor to bad. 


M ANY a teacher across the country has examined 


The reason for this state of affairs is readily ap- 
parent. Publishers, with many thousands invested in 
stables of Grammar Translation and Direct Method 
texts and knowing nothing of Audio-Lingual approach 
beyond the salient points of theory, have hired 
someone to write up some pattern drills and make 
some tapes. With the addition of these and a fly 
leaf claiming the Audio-Lingual approach, a New Key 
text was born. 


This is an understandable situation, but hardly an 
encouraging one if you subscribe to the belief that 
language teaching is vital to our nation’s future. 

Shortly after the first revelation came a second and 
sobering one. If the proper materials do not exist, 
then the teacher must adapt a present text himself, 
also designing and producing additional appropriate 
taped materials. This has been going on all over the 
country and probably represents the greatest waste of 
time and effort ever put forth by the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The fact is that a basic change has taken place in 
the matter of modern language materials preparation. 
It is no longer a one man job. 


The Audio-Lingual approach is the result of recent 
developments in psychology, linguistics, and physi- 
ology. The preparation of properly designed materials 
to put the theory into day-by-day classroom practice 
is an extremely complicated process involving the 
skills of a team of specialists. It is one thing to talk 
about patterns and another to choose which patterns 
to use in what sequence. Design of the taped materials 
requires the same design by specialists. 


Fortunately for the profession this situation was 
recognized in 1959 by the directors of the NDEA, 
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and a team of specialists under the direction of Miss 
Mary Thompson was set to work to design materials 
for Spanish, French, German, Italian, and Russian. 
Now, two years and some thousands of dollars later, 
these materials, for the first year level, willl be avail- 
able for next September published by Harcourt, 
Brace. Second, third, and fourth year level materials 
will follow in sequence. The published version will 
be officially known as the ALM (Audio-Lingual 
Materials). 


NowN until now as the “Glastonbury Ma- 

terials,” these are the materials that have 

been used experimentally in the NDEA 
Summer Institutes. This year they have been further 
developed and tested in a few selected schools across 
the nation. 


Wilbraham Academy was chosen as one of these 
pilot schools to test and evaluate the materials from 
the point of view of the Independent Secondary 
School, and it is our pleasure to recommend them 
without reserve. 


To the language teacher who started with Grammar 
Translation or Direct Method, use of these materials 
for the first time can be only a revelation. To teach 
a course in which the students seldom err either in 
grammar or idiomatic usage, orally or in writing, can 
but convince one that the milennium is near. 


For years, I have given a now famous quiz on the 
uses of “‘ser’’ and “estar.” A sentence is given in 
English. Write “‘s” for ser or ‘“‘e” for estar. If not 
sure, leave the answer blank because a wrong answer 
will count double off. Until this year, there have 
always been one or two minus scores and a number of 
failing grades. This year, a week after presenting the 
uses of ser and estar, I gave the test of ten unfamiliar 
sentences to twenty students of varying ability. There 
were six wrong answers out of two hundred. 

A lesson begins with memorization by the students 
of a basic dialogue containing one form of each new 
pattern to be taught. This is not new. It is the 
scientific choice of the patterns and the order in 
which they are presented that are new. Also, new is 
the method of teaching the dialogue. 

We found that, because the students could not be 
allowed to see the dialogue in printed form, it took 
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three to five days to teach a dialogue in class. Now, 
we have inexpensive (about 30c) records for each 
student, each containing one dialogue. We assign 
half a dialogue on successive days and the students 
come to class with the job done. The only class time 
spent on the dialogue is for presentation, pronun- 
ciation, and oral testing in pairs after it has been 
learned. 


Once the students have control of the dialogue, a 
series of exercises in the language teach the students 
to vary each pattern in several ways. Still the student 
has not seen the printed form. For homework during 
the first five lessons or units, the student reads and 
reports on books about the people and culture of the 
language he is studying and learns the dialogues from 
records. After unit five, he continues with new 
dialogues and spends the remainder of his homework 
time learning to read and write the exercises from the 
earlier lessons which he already knows to perfection 
orally. 


Here again, it is not the exercises that are new, but 
the scientific design and variety; the latter to obviate 
monotony. It is here, in the exercises, that the 
teacher is called upon to perform at his best. A fast 
pace is necessary for maximum participation and the 
injection of personality and humor are de rigueur 
from time to time. 


As soon as the class begins to gain control of the 
basic patterns, work begins with the tapes in the lab. 
These tapes are new, not in being language tapes, but 
again, because of their design by a trained team of 
specialists and because they have been made by 
educated natives recently arrived in this country 
with no instruction to speak clearly or slowly. 


I tested my third year Direct Method boys, with 
whom I can converse easily, on one of the tapes from 
Unit Ten which our first-year students can now handle 
with ease, and found that, in the prep school vernacu- 
lar, “they hadn’t a clue.” This was so because I 
have been working for years to learn to enunciate 
clearly and it is no longer possible for me to speak 
like an average Latin American. Also, my third year 
students had never heard a woman speaking Spanish. 


Basic in évery part of these materials is the fact 
that the student always has the opportunity to hear 
or see the correct answer immediately after his 
effort. In other words, correction is always instan- 
taneous whether in class, on tape, or in homework. 
And always, the language is absolutely idiomatic. 

One of the things that impressed me most at the 
beginning of the course was the introduction in lesson 
two of the expression “Se me olvido.” As anyone 
familiar with Spanish or French knows only too well, 
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the usage of object and reflexive pronouns is so 
different from English that one cannot expect effective 
usage at conversational speed even in fourth year by 
Grammar Translation or Direct Method. Yet our 
boys in first year say “Se Je olvido su cuaderno,” or 
whatever, without effort. 


not have the vocabulary and reading ability of 

first year Grammar Translation or Direct Method 
students. However, one must realize that we are 
teaching four skills, not two and a half, and that we 
are really achieving complete mastery of the material 
taught. 

It is the conviction of authorities that, once the 
basic patterns are completely under control and 
reading begins, vocabulary and reading comprehension 
will come fast because the student has gained auto- 
matic control of the basic language patterns. 


No one as yet can say at what point this type of 
preparation will equal older methods in level of 
ability in reading and writing because no one has yet 
used these materials beyond the first year level. 
Of course, speech and aural comprehension are far 
ahead from the beginning. 

We can say only that authorities in the field assure 
us that at worst our students will be at least as well 
fitted as others to take the College Board written 
achievement test and far better prepared for the oral. 

From our own observation, we can only concur 
when we observe the continuing enthusiasm of the 
students, probably best explained by their clear 
feeling of real confidence in their control of the 
material, and when we see this control expanding 
steadily in all directions. 


T is certainly true that our first year students do 


We do not believe that these materials represent 
the ultimate in language teaching. Certainly, they 
will be refined and new improved materials developed 
in the light of expanding knowledge and experience. 
We do believe, however, that the “Glastonbury 
Materials” represent a significant advance in the 
language teaching and probably the only team de- 
signed and completely integrated course of taped and 
printed materials presently available. 

Now, the Audio-Lingual theory has found full 
expression in practice. Now, the gleaming Language 
Laboratory can begin to achieve what its proponents 
have always claimed. 


Crark A. VAUGHAN 
Wilbraham Academy 
Wilbraham, Massachusetts 
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THE CASE FOR THE ELECTRONIC 
CLASSROOM 


When the school man sets out to choose language 
laboratory facilities for his school, he should be aware 
of a basic new development in the field, the Electronic 
Classroom. 


The Electronic Classroom may be defined as a 
regular classroom equipped with language laboratory 
facilities, but convertible in seconds to normal class- 
room use. 


Let us examine the advantages of such an arrange- 
ment for the Independent Secondary School. 


Financial Advantages: 


1. Use of a presently existing language room or 
rooms obviates the necessity of building and main- 
taining a large room solely for lab purposes. At 
present day construction costs, this represents an 
initial saving of some twenty thousand dollars. 


2. Because the lab will be used by only one class 
at a time and only for presentation of material, only 
one channel is necessary to all desks. As a result, the 
present vastly complicated wiring of teacher’s console 
and student desks is reduced to a simple switch box 
at the console and four wires to each student desk. 
The savings in initial cost and maintainance are 
appreciable. (Arrangements for library type lab 
work will be discussed below.) 


3. As aresult of the above mentioned simplification 
of wiring, it becomes possible easily to replace with a 
spare any piece of student equipment by the simple 
expedient of removing one or more jack plugs. The 
faulty equipment can then be returned to the factory 
or sent to your local sound man for repair. The factory 
cannot come to you, and it is far cheaper to send the 
equipment to the sound man than to pay him to 
come to the equipment. It is usually faster as well. 


4. Since the laboratory desks convert to standard 
classroom desks, the desks presently in use can be 
diverted to other classes as replacements or discarded. 


5. Although not specific to the Electronic Class- 
room, the following should be noted here because it 
makes a substantial difference in the cost of any 
laboratory installation. 
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In spite of the claims of lab salesmen to the con- 
trary, it is neither necessary nor advisable to include 
an expensive (it doubles the price) tape recorder in 
every booth to afford the “student record and play- 
back” feature. All the authorities we have talked 
with at Yale and elsewhere agree that the secondary 
school student listens no more accurately than he 
reads and that the result of turning him loose 
with a tape recorder is the compounding of his 
own errors. 


Correction of pronunciation and accent can be 
effectively carried out in normal class work and, in the 
lab, through the intercom during tape work or through 
recording of the student by the teacher from the 
silent monitor system for individual work under 
guidance after class. 


Pedegogical Advantages: 


1. Most authorities agree that the intensity of 
properly designed lab work is such that the lab cannot 
be used effectively for more than half an hour at a 
time. But the usual class period runs forty to fifty 
minutes. In the single large lab, this means that, if 
those extra ten or twenty minutes are not to be 
wasted entirely, students must be moved through the 
building during the class period and reseated in their 
regular classroom. Jn the Electronic Classroom, 
transition, in either direction, from class to lab or 
lab to class, is nearly instantaneous (15 seconds) with 
no movement of students from their seats. When the 
lab is in the classroom, it can be used at any time for 
any length of time. 


2. Because the lab is used, during class time, only 
for presentation of material, it is never necessary to 
use it more than three times a week; in fact, it is most 
unusual to use it this often. (Schools with big labs 
often find it difficult to schedule each class once a 
week.) Therefore, if the room to be equipped as a lab 
is chosen next to a classroom of equal size, class A 
can meet in the lab on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday while class B meets next door. On Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday the two classes switch 
rooms. For a five-day week, scheduling would be on 
a 3-2, 2-3 basis over a two-week period. 
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With this arrangement, each Electronic Classroom 
can serve two classes each period of the day. At 
Wilbraham, we have two such paired classroom 
arrangements and, with our six period day, can give 
twenty-four classes all the in-class lab time they can 
want. There is no scheduling problem at all. 


3. In the Electronic Classroom, the number of 
students involved is small. As a result, the teacher 
can monitor each student’s work more frequently and 
discipline problems are reduced to a minimum. 


4. The Language teacher often is not of a me- 
chanical turn and the vast console of the big lab 
tends to make him feel unsure of himself and avoid 
its use. In the familiar surroundings of his own 
classroom and with greatly simplified controls, this 
problem reduces to its lowest common denominator. 


5. If this expensive lab equipment is to be used 
efficiently, a student must be scheduled into each 
booth as often as possible. At the same time, it is 
clear that items of equipment as complex as this will 
break down from time to time (probably during first 
period). When one booth is out, the whole operation 
is out, but because of the simplicity of the Electronic 
Classroom, replacement of any item of student equip- 
ment (two minutes maximum) guarantees full oper- 
ation and maximum efficiency throughout the year. 


In sum, it is our opinion that the Electronic Class- 
room brings a valuable teaching tool into the class- 
room where it belongs and does so at the lowest cost 
for installation and maintainance. 


THE LIBRARY ASPECT OF LAB WORK 


In laboratory work as in other departments of 
learning, there is wide variance in the amount of 
time and practice required by the individual student 
to master any particular segment of the material. 
Therefore, some provision must be made for individual 
practice with particular tapes. In addition, with 
tests of speaking ability now being developed by 
Educational Testing Service, provision must also be 
made for recording individual students in sufficiently 
large numbers to make such testing practical. 


The solution of this problem for the individual 
school depends in part on the existing plant, but the 
following should be considered. 


One of the problems plaguing schools with the large 
lab or Electronic Classrooms is that of supervision 
during enough free time to make individual practice 
work possible for all language students. 
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The choice is between student proctors, a paid 
laboratory assistant, or assignment of faculty members 
to the job. The students must be trained and sched- 
uled, and then some method found to assure their 
presence at the appointed time in spite of memory 
failure, athletic trips, and unusual events. The 
laboratory assistant is fine but must be paid a sub- 
stantial sum if he is to keep the lab open long enough. 
The teacher can do only so much, and his time can be 
put to better use in other activities. 


Possibly the present plant or cost of the necessary 
structural changes will necessitate one of the above 
choices or a combination of them. However, there is 
a fourth choice. 


By its very name, one sees that this type of lab 
work is a natural function of the library and the 
librarian. 


Ten soundproof booths, open whenever the library 
is open, can easily serve the needs of the language 
department in a school of 300 and, being centrally 
located can also serve the purposes of other depart- 
ments for music, recorded readings, and the like. 


The student signs a book for time in a booth and 
checks out a tape from the librarian. The atmosphere 
of the library and the presence of the librarian are 
sufficient to maintain order and proper use of 
facilities. 


The ten tape recorders in the library replace two 
or three times that number in the lab or labs and 
obviate entirely the need for one of the above men- 
tioned types of supervision. 


Since no school can have enough booths to allow 
all language students to record speaking test answers 
at one time, it follows that the tests must be designed 
for administration at different hours. Therefore, 
testing can be done in the library in groups of ten. 


In accord with present thinking and future develop- 
ments, as far as they can be determined, use of the 
tape recorder in every booth is never necessary in 
class. Tape recorders are needed outside of class for 
individual library-type work and testing only. For 
these purposes, a small number of recorders working 
much more often can do the same job and do it 
better. Even if the library cannot be used in a given 
school, only one Electronic Classroom or a part of 
the big lab need be equipped with tape recorders for 
the same reasons. 


If the above rationale seems reasonable, how does 
one proceed to implement it? 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Convinced that the commercial lab companies have 
often used cheap equipment to cut costs, thereby 
sacrificing essential audio-fidelity, have made their 
equipment unnecessarily complicated, thus more 
expensive to buy and maintain, have often placed an 
exorbitant markup on their equipment, and made 
little effort to discover and deliver what the teachers 
really need, Norman Phelps, Headmaster of the 
Phelps School, and I have taken the unusual step of 
forming the Educational Development Corporation 
to produce the best in quality and pedagogy at a 
reasonable price. 


Using mass-production methods, buying only mass- 
produced, quality components, in quantity, directly 
from the manufacturers, and avoiding the necessity of 
a nationwide sales organization, we believe that we 
can produce the above mentioned facilities for what 
it would cost the school to build its own. 


We talked with business people and were told to 
figure our basic costs and multiply by three to cover 
costs of sales and promotion. We have refused to do 
this. It is our belief that to save thousands of dollars 
the schools will send representatives to us. We plan 
to have models, with teachers who understand the 


needs of teachers, to demonstrate them, in California, 
Missouri, and Massachusetts throughout the summer. 


We can offer a twelve-booth Electronic Classroom 
arrangement with teacher’s console and all necessary 
equipment except chairs for $2,300.00, or ten sound- 
proof booths for the library fully equipped for 
$3,000.00. These prices are F.O.B. Wilbraham, 
Mass. and subject to change with rises in material or 
labor costs. Booths can be sold in knocked-down 
form for shipping at a saving which will pay for 
assembly at the school. 


This equipment can be purchased or leased on a 
satisfaction guaranteed basis, the rental fee to go 
toward the purchase price. 


We believe that the profession must endeavor to 
force the business world to produce the materials we 
need on the premise that those are the only ones we 
will buy once we have the choice. If we can prove 
our point with our language laboratory, we will tilt 
with other windmills. 


Crark A. VauGHAN 

Chairman of the Language Dept. 
Wilbraham Academy 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
On January 3 the American Library Association pub- 
lished its Standards for School Libraries. The price is $2.00; 
copies may be ordered from the ALA at 51 East Huron 
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WHAT IS THE COLLEGE BOARD? 


amination Board is actually a board of member 


Genesee enough, the College Entrance Ex- 
colleges. 


As a high school student, I thought the College 
Board was a monster accrediting agency, a flame- 
gushing guardian of college gates. Those who did not 
meet with the favor of the Board did not win a place 
in college. The Board was merely a post office address. 
To Box 592, Princeton, I mailed numerous requests, 
applications, and checks, then waited for the gigantic 
system to grind its gears. 


To many people, the College Board is Educational 
Testing Service — an electric robot, an IBM creature 
who absorbs test papers and spits out scores. Some- 
how, this machine which likes to eat mechanical 
pencil marks happens to dislike high scores, perfect 
scores, and students in general. It seems that Edu- 
cational Testing Service (or ETS as it is cozily known) 
cannot cope with students; there is no place in the 
whirring machines for fears and dreams, only row 
upon row of five-choice questions. 


As an employee of Educational Testing Service, I 
learned there were some distortions in this image. It 
turned out that PEOPLE worked at ETS, con- 
structing tests, producing test copy, arranging test 
administrations, issuing reports, writing leaflets, 
dictating letters, and analyzing test results. In the 
Test Development Division (which we, its members, 
were inclined to regard as the heart of ETS), mathe- 
maticians, social scientists, humanists, and test 
specialists worked side by side with committees of 
high school and college teachers to plan the tests and 
to write the actual questions for the tests. Test 
questions (ETS calls them items) were discussed, 
revised, and polished until they seemed to us to be 
the best possible indicators of student ability. And, 
much as we trusted our intuitions, all questions were 
tried out in scientific fashion on groups of students 
similar to those who would take the final test for 
admission to college. 


But staff members weren’t the only people on the 
scene at ETS. Time after time, I saw that comments 


Mrs. Pasanella is Assistant Director of Research, College 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
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and criticisms from students, teachers, test super- 
visors, examination proctors, parents, and friends of 
the family were handled with thought and care. At 
no time was criticism stifled, though I must say that, 
from my own experience, I am completely awed by 
the dedication of the staff involved in these tests and 
by the excellence of the products. The College Board 
invites comments and suggestions; it is, in fact, the 
best way that the Board can learn of its mistakes or of 
the silent worries of students, schools, and colleges. 


I now work at the College Board office in New York. 
I find that I am fairly certain of my identity, but no 
one else is. In the first place, most people are faintly 
surprised to hear that the Board exists anywhere 
outside of a tree-lined street in Princeton, New Jersey. 
But the Board does have a central staff in New York 
which, together with the Trustees and representatives 
of member colleges, conducts the activities of the 
College Board. Educational Testing Service in 
Princeton undertakes certain operational activities 
under contract to the College Board. The examination 
program is developed and tests are administered 
through the services of ETS. But the Board has 
numerous other areas of concern. 


HE College Board was formed as an association 
to provide direction, coordination, and research 
in facilitating the transition of students from 

secondary school to college. Aside from the ad- 
missions examinations, the College Board provides 
tests for guidance and placement, serves as a forum 
on educational issues, conducts the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, carries on the College Scholarship 
Service, undertakes research on college-going, college 
admissions, prediction of college success, and estab- 
lishes special commissions such as the recent Com- 
mission on English. 


To return to the beginning, the College Board is an 
association of member colleges and schools which 
banded together to solve mutual problems. Any 
college can join the Board if it is regionally accredited 
and makes regular and substantial use of Board 
admissions examinations. At present, 350 colleges 
belong to the College Board. Once upon a time, the 
College Board may have been composed of eastern 
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ivy colleges. 
Amherst and Annhurst, Cal Tech and Cedar Crest, 
Harvard and Harvey Mudd, Reed and Ripon, Yale 


Today, such diverse institutions as 


and Young Harris are members. Though these 
colleges share certain common problems about attract- 
ing and admitting appropriate students, there are 
vast differences, too. The College Board in no way 
imposes a master plan upon these colleges. Although 
all of them must require the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of their applicants, the individual colleges are at 
liberty to utilize these scores in whatever way they 
desire. We of the College Board staff feel it is our 
responsibility to show colleges what test scores can 
do, what their frailties are, and what choices are 
available, so that each college can set up sensible 
admissions procedures in line with its own goals. 


Seventy-seven secondary schools are now members 
of the College Board. School membership is deter- 
mined on quite a different basis from college partici- 
pation. The member schools were selected at random 
from groups of applicant schools representative of 
different types of schools, sizes, geographic regions, 
and percentage of students taking Board tests. For 
a school, the advantages of membership lie not in 
some privileged class but in the opportunity to express 
its own ideas and problems and to discuss them with 
college representatives at various meetings, seminars, 
and colloquia. 


machines to process and score examination 

papers. But no machine works without human 
assistance. By a careful system of checks (including 
some old-fashioned hand scoring), we make every 
attempt to ensure the accuracy of a student’s score. 
Most students inevitably feel that selecting the best 
of five answer choices by no mean reveals their unique 
assets to any college admissions committee. In a 


T is quite true that the College Board does use 


sense, they are quite right. But a student who does 
well on these examinations usually has some of the 
scholastic attributes that are necessary for success in 
college. This is not mere wishful thinking on our 
part. Time after time, admissions test scores com- 
bined with high school record have been systematically 
compared with later college grades, and a high relation- 
ship has been found between them. Test scores are 
useful bits of information which a college can use to 
compare applicants from a wide range of secondary 
schools. No college would stake its admissions office 
on scores alone. Nor would the College Board ever 
advocate such a foolish maneuver. 


We do not wish to be undercover agents or con- 
spirators on March nights. In fact, we are doing all 
that we can to make test scores understandable to 
students and to encourage colleges to clarify their 
admissions standards for potential applicants. We 
have prepared test interpretation leaflets for students 
and secondary school counselors. We have instituted 
the Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) as 
a guidance instrument for eleventh grade students. 
We have visited schools and colleges, sponsored dis- 
cussion meetings and workshops, and are now earnest- 
ly engaged in finding some way of simplifying the 
college application-admission process for both students 
and colleges. 


Perhaps one day each qualified high school student 
will be able to select ome eminently appropriate 
college, apply, enter, and graduate with a sense of 
having benefited truly by the college experience. The 
College Entrance Examination Board would like to 
do its part in bringing about such peace and serenity. 


As a postscript, I should like to add that I would 
be happy to receive comments and to answer questions 
from students, teachers, counselors, and principals 
about all phases of the College Board’s activities. 


WHAT RESEARCH STUDIES NEXT? 


The Bureau of Research of the ISEB asks member 
schools to send in suggestions for possible research studies. 
How can your Bureau serve you? 
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A message from a British friend 


FOUNDATIONS ON THE ROCKS 


By Jack Hicas 


Mr. Higgs was the 1960 Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools Walter Hines 


Paze Scholar in the United States. 


offer my heartiest thanks to all members of 

I.A.P.S. If they read no further, I hope they 

have seen that, for it is they who make it possible, 
with the English Speaking Union, for some fortunate 
member like me to make such a marvelously refreshing 
and enjoyable visit biennially to the U.S.A. 


In return, the least I can do is to try to share my 
impressions of it. But I must make two provisos: 
(1) generalizations are dangerous about anything, but 
they are suicidal about American schools whose 
variety is infinite. (2) In visiting twenty or more 
schools within a month, and in conversations, some- 
times rather late at night after goodness knows what 
“on the rocks,” and sometimes rather early on the 
“morning after,” I would not be surprised if I have 
picked up some of the sticks by the wrong end. If so, 
I apologise on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The stories one hears of American hospitality are 
true. It is magnificent. I met kindness and interest 
everywhere, but it is not invidious to mention an 
especially friendly welcome from Dr. Westgate,! and a 
wonderfully enjoyable weekend with Mr. Barber,? the 
two New York Headmasters who visited the last 
I.A.P.S. conference at Oxford. And anyone who 
doubts whether such visits spread goodwill should 
have heard Mr. Barber extolling everything English 
in education, while I as stoutly protested the ad- 
vantages of many American features I had seen. 


As I.A.P.S. ambassador, I naturally made it my 
business to visit several independent schools. In 
these it was undoubtedly the similarities to their 
English counterparts which impressed me, rather than 
any differences. This is not to say that I came across 
no surprising or unexpected novelties. I did: for 
instance, emerging from the eighth or ninth floor of 
a New York City school to find the playground on 
the roof; or a P.E. class for small boys being taken by 
~~ IDr. R. I. W. Westgate, Headmaster of St. Bernard’s School, 
New York City. 


2Anthony V. Barber, Headmaster of The Lawrence School, 
Hewlett, N. Y. 
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a lady in bewitching blue and white striped tights; or 
the startling transition from morning chapel to a 
“pep rally” in the “field house.” These could not 
happen in English Prep. or Public Schools. But all 
the same, it was such familiar features as compulsory 
games, boarders, school prayers, formality in class, 
dress, manners, and at meals, and respect for hard 
work at traditional subjects that were most con- 
spicuous in the Independent Schools, and in these they 
are closer to English independent schools than to 
American public schools. 


ut I had gone for new ideas, as well as new 
light on old ones, and so I also made a point 
of visiting these public schools (in the more 
sensible American meaning) of all sorts, and at all 
grade-levels, and it was here that it was the differences 
rather than any similarities that impressed me most. 


One approaches these schools past such misleading 
traffic signs as SLOW CHILDREN or even CROSS 
CHILDREN, but in fact one always gets a welcome 
from children or young people of enormous vitality, 
friendliness, alertness, and informality. If one is 
lucky, one may get such a tribute as “Why Professor 
Higgs, I do believe this is the most wonderful message 
I ever heard in all my life,” which halves one’s age 
at a stroke. 


Coeducation is something which traditionalists like 
me, with their own Prep. and Public schooldays 
behind them, may hardly encounter. I continually 
asked the teachers I met, most of whom took co- 
education for granted, if they knew of any dis- 
advantages entailed. Without exception they replied 
that, apart from the obvious advantages of present 
and subsequent normal and natural relationships 
between sexes (some of the bookstalls one saw made 
one wonder), boys and girls both worked more 
diligently and behaved more steadily for the presence 
of the other. I could not help feeling, myself, that the 
widely accepted practice of “steady dating,” which 
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was encouraged, even stimulated at an early age by 
many parents, placed a regrettable restriction on 
normal carefree childhood, and that it absorbed ado- 
lescence altogether. But surely coeducation, at the 
elementary level anyway, is possible without it? 
(Strange that a nation with such a passion to prolong 
youth, is so unmoved at the vanishing of adolescence.) 
My own opinion is that those independent college 
preparatory schools which have a boys’ school, a 
girls’ school, and a mixed lower school, each separate 
but all on the same campus, offered the best possible 
opportunity of undistracted work in class and con- 
certed life out of school. And I am left very much 
wondering whether our boys’ boarding Prep. schools 
ought not to give more opportunities for boys to meet 
and play with girls before the onset of puberty. 


An interesting question, for a man from a school 
with strong Christian roots, is what takes their place 
where religion may not be taught, which is statutory 
in the public schools. Well attended Sunday schools 
of all denominations supply the consequent need for 
religious instruction, but what can be the overt and 
confessed and fundamental foundation for the philoso- 
phy and life of the school? The answer seemed to be 
a zealous loyalty to the ideal of democracy, without 
ever blinking its logical implications of freedom, 
equality, and self-government for the pupils. 


An altogether enviable feature was the freedom 
from restrictions imposed on the curriculum by 
examination requirements. All the nagging worry 
about 11+ or Common Entrance is conspicuously 
absent. Even the independent elementary schools, 
whose pupils have to satisfy the Secondary School 
Admission Test Board, know that the tests will all 
be multiple-choice questions of general school ability. 
No doubt our P.S. Common Entrance Board would 
save themselves and us a great deal of trouble by 
adopting something similar, but though their critics 
would cry with new voices, they would not be silenced. 


This freedom from examination requirements is 
part of, but not the whole reason for, the generally 
lower academic standard required of American chil- 
dren, age for age, than is required in England. Where 
the ultimate advantage lies is a most vexed con- 
troversy, to which all interchange of views across the 
Atlantic seems sooner or later to return. Whether it 
is better, on what is broadly the English plan, to take 
intelligent children boldly through an academic course 
at their own best pace from an early age, while 
providing a more general education for the majority 
whose best pace is slower. Or whether it is better, on 
the American plan, to give to all a more extensive, 
less intensive, more averagely paced course, with little 
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differentiation before the age of 15. Having watched 
the English system expose its faults of apparent, if 
not real, social injustice, much opinion here presses 
for less selectiveness and later specialisation. In 
America, where comprehensive schools and late 
specialisation have been the rule, the faults of ap- 
parently if not really wasted talent have, especially 
since Sputnik, swung opinion nearer to favouring the 
English system of special opportunities for the gifted. 
It would not be surprising if the pendulums of change 
passed each other, exposed the reciprocal faults, and 
in twenty years time passed each other on the way 
back! 


Meanwhile, in U.S.A., tentative recessions are 
made from the overriding principle of equality, like 
the “four track” system which I saw in a Washington 
High School, with a greater proportion of required 
academic “credits” in the higher tracks; and the 
special classes at grades 5 and 7 for the academically 
gifted, which I watched with dazzled admiration in an 
Indianapolis elementary school. But equality is net 
jettisoned. The fourth track student can still get his 
diploma from his impressive list of “electives,” and 
the special classes are enriched but not accelerated. 
Tendencies towards segregating gifted pupils for 
special courses are examined carefully, lest they 
threaten the throne of fundamental democratic 
principles. (There remains, of course, some inequality 
of opportunity between school districts.) 


HO is right? Is it that Britain simply cannot 
W afford to leave her children at school so 
long? Or is America so rich in talent, as in 
so much else, that it would be pennywise or even 
miserly to bank it all? Are difficult subjects un- 
democratic? Or is the leisurely pace of “child- 
centredness” just an extension of the affectionate 
indulgence of American parents? Is growth really 
better for being effortless, or is there something in the 
“Foundations” idea of “teaching a boy to work hard 
at a subject he does not like?” No doubt the system 
that evolves from the traditions of a nation is the 
best system for that nation. 


I would mention three other areas of conspicuous 
unfamiliarity which impressed me. On the painful 
practical difficulties of race integration in the South, 
a foreigner has no right to speak. But one can with 
respect and sympathy express the hope that a solution 
may gradually be found to this dreadful dilemma, 
which alone disturbs the ease of mind with which one 
sees the schools. 


The central control exercised over the public schools 
by the School Superintendent would drive most 
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1.A.P.S. members I know intosome other profession. 
He plans your buildings, appoints your teachers, 
assigns your pupils, prescribes your curriculum, 
chooses your text books, and sends consultants to 
guide your assistant staff. An English Headmaster 
might wonder what an American public school 
Principal (he does not teach) has left to do. 


One answer is that he keeps the parents happy. 
Parent Teacher Associations are universally vigorous. 
But that is nothing. Believe it or believe it not (I 
kept asking, to make sure ic was really true), in some 
states anyway, parents are welcome to drop in to 
classes at any time, to see what’s going on, and the 
teachers don’t seem to mind. Certainly the classes I 
visited seemed accustomed to strangers, and one who 
regards a parent on the premises without an invitation 
or an appointment as a distracting or inhibiting 
intruder, and who would certainly dry up completely 
if a parent penetrated into the classroom, can only 
marvel at this wonderful evidence of the faith that 
schools belong to the community they serve. 


So far as teaching techniques are concerned, I was 
much impressed by the lavish and effective use of 
familiar visual aids. (How tidy, bright, colourful, and 
altogether attractive most of the ordinary classrooms 
looked compared with some of mine.) And the 
possibilities of television are being exhaustively ex- 
ploited. Indianapolis, for instance, holds out the 
prospect of seventy-two different half-hour pro- 
grammes per day, on six airborne channels from one 
aircraft! 


Another idea which is getting a lot of attention is 
“team-teaching.” This means that a teacher can 
lecture four or five classes at once, while the three 
or four teachers so released use the time preparing 
spellbinding lessons in their own areas of special 
competence, meet for co-operative planning, set about 
harnessing “community resources” or — well, your 
guess is as good as mine. It is based on the idea that 
the size of a class is not necessarily the best number 
for lectures, private study, and discussions, and that 
the special abilities of teachers vary. 


UT to see something which simply could not 
happen in an English Prep. School, but which 
happens in nearly all American schools, both 

independent and public, you must attend a “pep- 
rally.” 


The whole school assembles on the day or morning 
before a football match, in an atmosphere of tense 
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excitement. A boisterous band plays jazzed up 
marching tunes. The football team, thirty or forty 
of them, though only eleven will ever be on the field 
at once, sit square jawed in the front row, with 
expressions of tough but modest resolution, perhaps 
fondling their crash-helmets nervously. The cheer 
leaders and majorettes, in snazzy costumes which 
display their natural charms to splendid advantage, 
address the assembly in excited squeals. The coach 
speaks: “Play rough but clean!” is his usual inspiring 
message, though I did hear one who said he never 
knew a team which enjoyed itself when losing. A 
few inflammatory shouts are let loose. Hands are 
clapped and feet stamped in unison. The school song 
is sung. Everyone shouts “break right through that 
line, team” or some such cry, in frenzied anticipation 
of an afternoon of glory. A conga line forms. Lots 
may be drawn to settle who shall have first date with 
the captain or the cheerleaders after the game. A few 
more animated yells to stir the blood, and suddenly 
everyone goes away, among general rhubarb, and 
drives home —I am not sure whether it is to work 
steam up or off. In any case it is probably a harmless 
bit of ritual, and no sillier than, for instance, the Eton 
wall game. 


But it is different. 


The myraid impressions of pleasure, excitement, and 
interest in and beyond the schools cannot briefly be 
detailed. The almost universally magnificent “plant,” 
with gymnasia which must be seen to be believed. 
The grim austerity of a freshman’s life at the Citadel, 
Charleston. The dizzy delight of being curtsied to 
by schoolgirls (not often!). The unspeakable awe of 
the Lincoln memorial. The nostalgia of Jamestown 
island, with its memories of the little Indian boy 
Chanco, who would have been a credit to any Prep. 
School on either side. New cocktails! The colour of 
the maples, incredibly exceeding the most credulous 
expectations. The sense of doom by the bridge at 
Concord. The beauty of the Harvard yards. The 
Manhattan bridges. A long drive in a polished black 
cadillac with a shining negro chauffeur. Spanish 
moss. Two thousand dollar “caskets” in a funeral 
home. Language Laboratories with twenty-five inde- 
pendent tape recorders. The hundreds of little foot- 
ballers, each in his brightly coloured crash-helmet, 
like animated Christmas decorations, on the playing 
fields at Atlanta. The list is endless. It adds up to an 
experience of interest, entertainment, and sheer 
delight which would do any crusted “sir” a power of 
good, and this one counts himself abundantly fortu- 
nate to have encountered such a wealth of wisdom, 
liveliness, and kindness. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


Please mention 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 
when you patronize the advertisers 


whose announcements 


appear in this issue 


SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 


for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: 
if you have not completed your plans for 1961-62, you may wish to consult with us about posi- 
tions still to be filled. New vacancies will be appearing on our lists until the middle of Sep- 
tember. An inquiry involves no obligation. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 
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Available to all Guidance Counselors on request 


Complete, Authoritative Information about .. . 


How to Finance a 
College Education 


In April, 1960, Funds for Education, Inc., intro- 
duced its plans for education financing to members of 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
at their Philadelphia convention. Since then, APGA 
members in all 50 States have requested more 
than 40,000 copies of our booklet, “How to Finance 
a College Education” and a brochure describing our 
Investment-in-Education Plan. 


Because of the wide interest expressed in our plans 
and in the literature made available to APGA 
members, we are offering all guidance counselors 
this same helpful information. We bring it to your 
attention because we know that, as Guidance 
Supervisor or Counselor Educator, you want to be 
aware of the latest developments in financing 
educational costs. 


There is no charge or obligation for this literature- 

Upon your request, we will send you the following: 

© An authoritative article, written by a recognized educational 
editor entitled, “How to Finance a College Education." This 
describes private, state and federal student loan plans. 


e A brochure on the Investment-in-Education Plan of Funds for 
Education, Inc., the lowest cost national financing plan of- 
fered today. 


} 


G 
TOPICAL LISTING OF INFORMATION IN THIS 
COMPREHENSIVE LITERATURE 
@ Present and future college costs, determined by U. S. 
Office of Education 
© Costs at representative colleges across the country 
breakdown of items in a typical college 
udget 
@ Scholarships, federal loans, state loans and college 
funds available 
© Estimated amount of money a student can earn While 
at college 
@ How to use credit in financing a college education 
@ Expense work-chart for estimate of individual costs 
© Costs of various private financing plans 
---Plus other Data you will find invaluable. 
Free. No obligation . . . for this vital, important 
information to give students and their parents. 


= m= m= m PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON = = = = 


= FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, INC. 

8 319 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 

g Please send me your article, “How to Finance a College Edu- 
cation’ and information on your Investment-in-Education Plan. 

@ | understand there is no obligation, and that | may use this in- 

g_ formation for reference and distribution if and as | see fit. 
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SUMMER DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAMS 


Schools Planning Summer Reading Programs 


Independent secondary schools and colleges already planning to offer the Baldridge Reading 
Services Developmental Reading Program this summer at their schools are listed below. In 


many instances, these programs are open to both public and independent school students in the 
community. 


Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. Latin School of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Barstow School, Kansas City, Kansas Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 

Berkshire Country Day School, Lenox, Mass. Lenox School, Lenox, Mass. 

Brooklyn Preparatory School, Brooklyn, New York McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 

Camp Kooaukee, Stafford, N. H. Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 

Camp Luther Gulick, South Casco, Maine Muskegan High School, Muskegan, Mich. 

Charlotte Hall School, Charlotte Hall, Md. Nichols School, Baffalo, N. Y. 

Childrens Country School, Los Gatos, Calif. Notre Dame Academy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The Collegiate School, Richmond, Va. Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Columbia Grammer School, New York City, N. Y. Park School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D'Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. Rowland Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Durham Academy, Durham, North Carolina Elmhurst, Convent of the Sacred Heart, Portsmouth, R. I. 
Emerson School for Boys, Emerson, N. H. St. Agnes Episcopal School, Alexandria, Va. 
Garrison Forest School, Garrison, Md. St. Edmunds Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Germantown Academy, Penn. St. Mark’s School, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Harvard School, North Hollywood, Calif. Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Kansas 

Highland School, Warrington, Virginia The Thomas School, Rowayton, Conn. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Riverdale Country School, Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Waterbury Catholic High School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Schools wishing to initiate a summer reading program may obtain information by writing to our 
Greenwich Center. 


Reading Programs By Appointment At Centers 


Students may enroll for the Developmental Reading Program on an appointment basis at any of 
the Baldridge Reading Services Centers shown below. 


Better Readers Are Better Learners 


BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 
BERNARD A. MACDONALD. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


BROOKLINE 


Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor 


1330 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


BEVERLY HILLS 


Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 


6909 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


ASPINWALL 7-9525 OLympia 7-2635 
NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH SAN FRANCISCO 
Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor Arthur J. Hannan, Supervisor Roy G. Brown, Supervisor 
48 WEST 87TH STREET 47 ARCH STREET 3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. GREENWICH, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 TOWNSEND 9-4987 SKYLINE 2-5560 
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Since competent campaign directors employ the 
same general techniques, why is it that some 
campaigns fail and some succeed? 


Often the answer is the man on the job. The 
John F. Rich Company employs proved campaign 
techniques. And, we make sure that the man 

on the job is the right man to fit the differences 
found in each campaign. For fourteen years . . . 
and one-hundred campaigns... 


For confidential information without obligation 


DIFFERENCE 


JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 


3 PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 


NEW from ADDISON-WESLEY 


INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS 
BY CHARLES F. BRUMFIEL AND ROBERT E. EICHOLZ, Ball State Teachers College, AND 
MERRILL E. SHANKS, Purdue University 


A new volume in the famous “Ball State Program”, which offers a systematic review and extension of arithmetic concepts and an 
introduction to algebra and geometry. As a pre-algebra text it may be used for appropriate classes on grade levels 7, 8, or 9. 
Treatments of topics are rather naive and intuitive, but emphasis is placed upon the fact that in each area — arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry — there is a small body of basic facts and concepts from which the subject matter unfolds. 


Approximately one-half of the text is devoted to arithmetic, one-third to algebra, and one-sixth to geometry. Applications are 
scattered throughout the text in problem sets. A complete teachers’ manual is being prepared to accompany the text. 


c. 480 pp, 272 illus, ready early August 


ALGEBRA |/ GEOMETRY 
BY BRUMFIEL, EICHOLZ, AND SHANKS 


Widely praised for their fresh, modern approach, these two texts offer an excellent sequence of courses, and follow logically 
from the authors’ ion to Mathematics. Algebra | emphasizes the development of algebraic concepts, and includes 4 
substantial unit on logic. Geometry presents Euclidean geometry with chief emphasis upon proofs of theorems by verbal argu- 
ments; the postulates chosen are a simplified version of the Hilbert postulates. 


each volume $4.75 


ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Texts FOR TEACHING 
Straight from the shoulder 


1961 


HEATH 
HANDBOOKS 

OF ENGLISH Complete Course 


A new series of texts that offers forceful, logical 
presentation of fundamental structure in our lan- 
guage together with a thorough coverage of usage 
and a complete program of composition. 


GEOMETRY 
Howard H. Fehr and Walter H. Carnahan 


The well-known authors of this new text have made 
those adjustments to modern concepts and appli- 
cations, which they judge at present desirable for a 
first course in deductive Geometry. 


BIOLOGY, Second Edition 


Relis B. Brown 


For your advanced 


acement groups in their senior 
year, this Second 


ition brings the current material 
up-to-date, and gives students a superb foundation 
in the sae: Also available is BIOLOGICAL 
INQUIRIES: Laboratory Guide for ee 
manual designed to train students to think for 
themselves. 


THE 
AMERICAN PAGEANT, 
Second Edition 
A History of the Republic 
Thomas A. Bailey 
current edition brings the subject up-to-date with 


a chapter on the Eisenhower Administration, and 
new bibliographical material. 


D. C. HEATH 


& COMPANY 


475 South Dean Street 
— Englewood, N. J. 


professional guidance . . . 
... selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of 
independent schools 


30 E. 39th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. CoRNELIA CUMMINGS Lazo 
OXford 7-4341 Associate Director 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 
Whippany Road 
Morristown, N. J. 
SUMMER DAY SESSION 
June 26 to August 5, 1961 


Coeducational 
All Academic Subjects 
Developmental Reading 
How To Study 
Typing 
Instrumental Music 


We are prepared to review work with boys and 
girls from other schools who will be in our area 
during the summer. 


MORRISTOWN SCHOOL 
Summer Session 


Box 71 
Morristown, N. J. 


JEfferson 9-3032 
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Questions and answers 
to show 


Why a monthly payment 
tuition plan is vital 

| | for your students 
...and their parents 


Q. Can you enhance parent good will for your school in spite of necessary 
tuition increases? 


A. Yes. You can virtually eliminate parent resistance to higher educa- 
tion costs. Point out that tuition, like other necessities of modern 
life, can be paid monthly out of income through The Tuition Plan. 


Q. Is The Tuition Plan a proved method? 


A. 23 years of specialized experience have produced the pioneer plan 
accepted nationally as the best for school and parent. 


Q. What are the major advantages to the school offering The Tuition Plan? 


A. (1) Your school is fully paid at the start of each term. 
(2) There’s no financial liability on the part of the school: schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults on contract. 
(3) Schools bear no expense whatsoever. Stationery, forms, postage 
are all provided. In fact, the school saves money: administra- 
tion, bookkeeping, clerical, credit and collection costsare eliminated. 


Q. What if parent dies? 


A, Life insurance covers cost of remaining years of education. 


We invite you to consider The Tuition Plan 
as a valuable asset to your fee structure. 
You will find that you gain good will by of- aa THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
fering parents a way to smooth out this m™ wactuuta 
time of heavy financial obligation. We shall New York 16, New York 
be pleased to send a complete descriptive 
brochure upon request. 
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Should a school make refunds or cancel 
obligations in case of absences, or 
withdrawals due to sickness or accident? 


This is a Dilemma, and it has two horns 


Should a school accept a loss or insist on 
the terms of its contract thereby penalizing 
the student and risking his parent’s goodwill? 


When a student loses a substantial amount of class time some one 


is bound to lose. 


If the parent meets his obligation and pays in full for education 
not received, he loses, and the loss may be a very real hardship. 
If the school makes a refund, or cancels the parent’s obligation, 
it loses some of its tuition income. If it insists on strict adherence 
to the terms of its contract it risks the loss of the parent’s goodwill. 


Either way, some one loses. 


In Schools and Colleges where the TUITION REFUND PLAN is in use no one loses 


When sickness or accident result in an absence of 
more than four days, or even for the balance of the 
scholastic year, the Tuition Refund Plan pays, 
through the school, the value of the class time lost.* 
As a result the school loses no tuition income and the 
parent suffers no financial hardship. 

As the cost of education increases the importance 
of protecting his investment appeals more strongly to 
every parent. This is one reason why the popularity 


of the Plan has grown steadily for thirty years until 
now 400 schools and colleges offer it to their students 
on an optional or required participation basis. 

The Plan is paid for by the parent and costs the 
school nothing. If you, too, would like to protect 
your students and your school in this simple, in- 
expensive manner write to us for more complete 
information. 


* The newer Broad Form of the Plan, now available in most states, refunds 


A.W. 6. 


for almost every reason, including scholastic and disciplinary dismissals. 


INCORPORATED 


EWAR 


Oducational Specialists 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Representatives in: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + LOUISVILLE, KY. - RICHMOND, VA. - NASHVILLE, TENN. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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: EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE 


